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JO TRING THENRY’s HONE TO 


; From Fraser’s Magazine. | Fast fled the deer by grove and gid, 
KING HENRY’S HUNT. _. chase did faster follow ; © 
And every wild-wood alley rang 


paints With hunter’s horn and holo. 


Kinc Henry stood in Waltham Wood, —_—_| Away together stream’d the hounds; 
« _ One morn in merry May-time ; Forward press’d every rider. « 
Years fifteen hundred thirty-six, ‘ .| You’re free to slay a hind'in May, 
From Christ had roll’d away time. If there’s no calf beside her. 


King Henry staod in Waltham Wood, . ib RES ge Th : 
All young green, sunny-shady. King Harry rode a mighty horse, 
He would not mount his pawing horse, © | , His Grace being broad and heavy, 


‘Though men and dogs were ready. ~ ac v4 pom Bete bork oa 


“What ails his Highness? Up and dowh 
In moody sort he paceth ; *  *| He*rode’so' hard, and roar’d so loud, 
He is not wont to be so slack, All men his course avoided ; 
Whatever game he chaseth. : The fiery steed, long held on fret, 
op 8 ee ee |) With many. a snort enjoy’d it. 
He paced and stopp’d ; he paced and turn’d ; 
Attimesheiply mutter’d; | | |, : vas : . 
He pull’d his girdle, twitch’d his beard ; The hind was kill’, and down they sat 
But not one word he utter’d. To flagon and to pasty. 
“Ha, by Saint George, a noble prince ! 


The hounds in couples nosed about, Tho’ hot, by times, and hasty.” 


Or on the sward lay ane : 
The huntsmen stole a fearful glance, . Lord Norfolk knew, and other few, 

While fingering girth or bridle. Wherefore that chase began on : 
The signal of a gun far off, 
Among themselves, but not too loud, One growl of distant cannon, — 

The young lords laugh’d and chatter’d, 
Or broke a Cent of hawthorn-bloom, 


As though it nothing matter’d. And why so jovial grew his Grace, 
That erst was sad and sullen : 


With that boom from the tower, had fall’n 


King Henry sat on a fell’d oak, The head of fair Anne Bullen. 


With gloomier eyes. and stranger ; 
His brows were knit, his lip he bit ; od 
To look that way was danger. Her neck, which Henry used to kiss, 
; rt The bloody axe did sever ; 
Mused he on pope and emperor? Their little child, Elizabeth, 
Denied them and defied them ? She’ll see no more forever. 
Or traitors in his very realm 
Complotting ?— woe betide them ! 
Gaily the king for Greenwich rides ; 
Each moment makes his glee more ; 
He thinks — “ To-morrow I’m betrothed, 
At last, to young Jane Seymour!” 


Suddenly on the south-west wind, 
Distinct though distant, sounded 
. Accannon shot, —and to his feet 
The king of England bounded. 
. The sunshine falls, the wild-bird calls, 
“ My horse!” he shouts, ——“ Uncouple now!” Across the slopes of Epping ; 
And all were quickly mounted. From grove to gate, through light and shade, 
A hind was found; man, horse, and hound__|- .. The troops of deer.are stepping. 
_ Like furious demons hunted. A. * 











-LORD ALTHORPE 2 THE. REFORM 
ACT OF 1832. 

“ ALTHORPE carried the bill,” such is 
the tradition of our fathers, “the bill,” of 
course, being the bill to them — the great 
Reform Act of 1832, which was like a lit- 
tle revolution in that generation,— which 
really changed so much, and which seemed 
to change so much more. To have been 
mainly concerned in passing so great a 
measure seems to many of the survivors 
of that generation, who remember the 
struggles of their youth and recall -the 
enthusiasm of that time, almost the acme 
of fame. And in sober history such men 
will always be respectfully and gravely 
mentioned, but all romance has died away. 
The bill is to us hardly more than other 
bills; it is one of a great many acts of 
Parliament which in this day, partly for 
good and partly for evil, have altered the 
ever-varying constitution of England. 
The special charm, the charm which to 
the last you may see that Macaulay always 
felt about it, is all gone. The very his- 
tory of it is forgotten. Which of the 
younger generation can say what was 
General Gascoigne’s amendment, or who 
were the “ waverers,” or even how many 
Reform “Bills” in those years there 
were? The events for which one genera- 
tion cares most are often those of which 
the next knows least. They are too old 
to be matters of personal recollection, and 
they are too new to be subjects of study: 
they have passed out of memory, and they 
have not got into the books. Of the well- 
informed young people about us, there are 
very many who scarcely know who Lord 
Althorpe was. 

And in another respect this biography 
has been unfortunate. It has been kept 
too long. The Reform Act of 1867 has 
shed a painful light on the Reform Act 
of 1832, and has exhibited in real life what 
philosophers said were its characteristic 
defects. While these lingered in the 
books they were matters of dull teaching, 
and no one cared for them; but now Mr. 
Disraeli has embodied them, and they are 
living among us. The traditional sing- 
song of mere eulogy is broken by a sharp 
‘question. Those who study that time 
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say, “ Althorpe, you tell us, passed the Bill: 
It was his frankness and his high character 
and the rest of his great qualities which 
did it. But was it good that he should 
have passed it? Would it not have been 
better if he had got possessed these fine 
qualities? Was not some higher solution 
possible? Knowing this bill by its fruits, 
largely good, but also largely evil, might 
we not have had a better bill? At any 
rate, if it could not be so, show why it 
could not be so. . Prove that the grave de- 
fects in the Act of 1832 were necessary. 
defects. Explain how it was that Althorpe 
had no choice, and then we will admire 
him as you wish us.” But to this biog: 
rapher —a man of that time, then in the 
House of Commons on the Whig side, 
and almost, as it were, on the skirts of the 
bill—such questions would have seemed 
impossible. To him the Act of 1832 is 
still wonderful and perfect—the great 
measure which we carried in my youth ; 
and as for explaining defects in it, he 
would have as soon thought of explaining 
defects in a revelation. | Pk 
But if ever Lord Althorpe’s life is well 
written, it will, I think, go far to explain 
not only why the Reform Bill was carried, 
but why that bill is what it was. He em- 
bodies all the characteristic virtues which 
enable Englishmen to effect well and 
easily great changes in politics: their 
essential fairness, their “large round 
about common sense,” their courage, and 
their disposition rather to give up some- 
thing than to take the uttermost farthing. 
But on the other hand also he has all the 
characteristic English defects: their want 
of intellectual and guiding principle, their 
even completer want of the culture which 
would give that principle, their absorption 
in the present difficulty, and their hand-to- 
mouth readiness to take what solves it 
without thinking of other consequences. 
And | am afraid the moral of those times 
is that these English qualities as a whole 
— merits and defects together —are bet- 
ter suited to an early age of politics than 
toa later. As long as materials are defi- 
cient, these qualities are most successful 
in hitting off simple expedients, in adapt- 
ing old things to new uses, and in extend 
ing ancient customs; they are fit for 
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instantaneous little creations, and admir- 
able at bit-by-bit growth. But when, by 
the incessant application of centuries, 
these qualities have created an accumu- 
lated mass of complex institutions, they 
are apt to fail; unless aided by others very 
different. The instantaneous origination 
of obvious expedients is of no use when 
the field is already covered with the hetero- 
geneous growth of complex past expedi- 
ents; bit-by-bit development, is out of 
place unless you.are sure which bit should 
and which bit should not be developed ; 
the extension of customs may easily mis- 
lead when there are so many customs; no 
immense and involved subject can be set 
right except by faculties which can grasp 
what is immense and scrutinize what is in- 
volved. But mere common sense is here 
matched with more than it can compre- 
hend, like a schoolboy in the differential 
calculus ;— and absorption in the present 
difficulty is an evil, not a good, for what is 
waated is that you should be able to see 
many things at once, and take in their bear- 
ings, not fasten yourself on one thing. The 
characteristic danger of great nations, like 
the Romans or the English, which have a 
long history of continuous creation, is that 
they may at last fail from not comprehend- 
ing the great institutions which they have 
created. 

No doubt it would be a great exaggera- 
tion to say that this calamity happened in 
its fulness in the year 1832, and it would 
be most unfair to Lord Althorpe to cite 
him as a complete example of the charac- 
teristics which may cause it; but there 
was something in him of those qualities, 
and some trace in 1832 of that calamity — 
enough in both cases to be a warning. 
Only a complete history of the time can 
prove this; but perhaps in a few pages I 
may a little explain and illustrate it. 

Let us first get, both as more instructive 
and as less tedious than analysis, a picture 
of the man a8 he stood in the principal 
event of his life. A good drawer has thus 
painted him. Lord Jeffrey, the great Ed- 
inburgh Reviewer, who was. an able lawyer 
and practical man of business in his day, 
though his criticism on party has not stood 
the ‘test of time, was lord advocate ‘in 
the Reform ministry of 1830, and he is 
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never tired of describing Lord Alb 
thorpe: “There is something,” he 
writes, “to me quite delightful in his calm, 
clumsy, coutageous, immutable probity, 
and it seems to have a charm for every. 
body.” “I went to Althorpe,” he writes, 
“again, and had a characteristic scene 
with that most honest, frank, true, and 
stout-hearted of God’s creatures. He had 
not come down-stairs, and I was led up to 
his dressing-room, with his arms (very 
rough and hairy) bare above the elbows, 
and his beard half shaved and half staring 
through the lather, with a desperate razor 
in one hand, and a great soap-brush in the 
other. He gave me the loose finger of his 
brush-hand, and with the usual twinkle of 
his bright eye and radiant smile, he said, 
‘You need not be anxious about your 
Scotch bills to-night, for we are no longer 
his Majesty’s ministers.’” ‘And soon after 
he writes again, at an after stage of the 
ministerial crisis, “When they came to 
summon Lord Althorpe to a council on 
the duke’s giving in, he was found in a 
shed with a groom busy oiling the locks 
of his fowling-pieces, and lamenting the 
decay into which they had fallen during 
his ministry.” And on another occasion 
he adds what may serve as an intellectual 
accompaniment to these descriptions, 
“ Althorpe, with his usual frankness, gave 
us a pretended confession of ‘his political 
faith, and a sort of creed of his political 
morality, and showed that though it was a 
very shocking doctrine to promulgate, he 
must say that he had never sacrificed his 
own inclinations to a sense of duty with- 
out repenting it, and always found himself 
more substantially unhappy for having em- 
ployed himself for the public good.” \ And 
some one else at the time said, “ The Gov- 
ernment cannot be going out, for Althorpe 
looks so very dismal.” He was made (as 
we learn from this volume) a principal 
minister, contrary to his expectation and 
in opposition to his wish. He was always 
wanting to resign; he was always uncom- 
fortable, if not wretched, and the instant 
he could he abandoned politics, and would 
never touch them again, though he lived 
for many years, And this, though in ap- 
pearance he was most successful, and was 
almost idolized by his followers and friends. 
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-At first this seems an exception to one 
of nature’s most usual rules. Almost al- 
ways, if she gives a great faculty she gives 
also an enjoyment in the use of it. But 
here nature had given a remarkable power 
of ruling and influencing men—one of 
the most remarkable (good observers seem 
to say) given to any Englishman of that 
generation; and yet the possessor did not 
like, but on the contrary, much disliked to 
use it. The explanation, however; is, that 
not only had nature bestowed on Lord 
Althorpe. this happy and great gift of 
directing and guiding men, but, as if by 
some subtle compensation, had added 
what was, under the circumstances, a great 
pain to it. She had given him a most 
sluggish intellect—only moving with 
effort, and almost suffering, — generally 
moving clumsily, and usually following, 
not suggesting. If you put a man witha 


mind like this—especially a sensitive, 
conscientious man such as Lord Althorpe 
was — to guide men quickly through com- 
plex problems of legislation and involved 
matters of science, no wonder that he will 
be restivé and wish to give up. No doubt 
the multitude wish to follow him; but 


where is he to tell the multitude to go? 
His mind suggests nothing, and there is a 
pain and puzzle in his brain. 

Fortune and education had combined in 
Lord Althorpe’s case to develop his de- 
fects. His father and mother were both 
persons of great cultivation, but they were 
also busy people of the world, and so they 
left their son to pick up his education as 
he could. A Swiss footman, who did not 
know English very well, taught him to 
read, and “was his sole instructor and 
most intimate associate till he went to 
Harrow.” His father, too, being a great 
fox-hunter, he clearly cared more, and was 
more occupied with hounds and animals, 
as a young boy, than with anything else ; 
and he lived mainly with servants and 
people also so occupied, from which, as 
might be expected, he contracted a shy- 
,ness and awkwardness which stayed with 
him through life. When he went to Har- 
row the previous deficiencies of-his educa- 
tion were, of course, against him, and he 
seems to have shown no particular dispo- 
sition to repair them. As far as can now 
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be learned he was an ordinary strong- 
headed and strong-willed English boy, 
equal to necessary lessons, but not caring’ 
for them, and only distinguished from the 
rest by 2 certain suppressed sensibility 
and tenderness, which he also retained in 
after years, and which softened a manli- | 
ness that would otherwise have been 


‘tugged, and which saved him from being 


unrefined. 

At Cambridge his mother, as it appears, . 
suddenly, and for the first time, took an 
interest in his studies, and told him she 
should expect him to be high at his first 
college examination. And this seems to. 
have awakened him to industry. The ex- 
amination was on mathematics, which 
suited him much better than the Harrow 
classics, and he really came out high in it. 
The second year it was the same, though 
he had good competitors. But there his 
studies ended. His being a nobleman 
at that time excluded him from the uni- 
versity examinations, and he was far too 
apathetic to work at mathematics, except 


for something of the sort, and his tutor ~ 


seems to have discouraged his doing so, 
Then, as since, the bane of Cambridge 
has been a certain incomplete and rather 
mean way of treating great studies, which 
teaches implicitly, if not plainly, that it was 
as absurd to learn the differential calculus 
in and for itself as it would be to keep a 
ledger for its own sake. On such a mind 
as Lord Althorpe’s, which required as 
much as possible to be awakened and kept 
awake to the interest of high studies, no 
external surroundings could have been 
more fatal. He threw up his reading and 
took to hounds, betting, and Newmarket,. 
and to all which was then, even if not since, 
thought to be most natural, if not most 
proper, in a young nobleman. 

As faras classical studies are concerned 
he probably lost nothing. He was through 
life very opaque to literary interests, and 
in his letters and speeches always used 
language in the clumsiest way. But he 
had —perhaps from his childish field- 
sports —a keen taste for animals and nat- 
ural history, which nowadays would have 
been developed into a serious pursuit. 
And as it was he had an odd craving for 
figures, which might have been made 
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something of in mathematics. “ He kept,” 
we are told, “an account of every. shot he 
fired in the course of a year, whether he 
missed or killed, and made up the book 
periodically.” He would not pass the ac- 
counts of the Agricultural Society without 
hunting for a missing threepence; and 
_when chancellor of the exchequer he used, 
it is said, “to do all his calculations, how- 
ever complicated, alone in his closet,” } 
which his biographer thinks very admi- 
rable, and contrasts with the habit of Mr. 
Pitt, “who used to take a treasury clerk 
into his confidence,” but which was really 
oe absurd. It is not by such mechan- 
ical work that great budgets are framed, 
and a great minister ought to know what 
not to do himself, and how to use, for 
everything possible, the minds of others. 
Still there is much straightforward strength 
in this, if also some comic dulness. 
* If Lord Althorpe’s relatives did not 
give him a very good education, they did 
not make up for it by teaching him light 
accomplishments. hey sent him the 
“grand tour,” as it was then called; but 
he was shy and awkward, seems to have 
had no previous preparation for foreign 
society, would not go into it, and returned 
boasting that he could not speak French. 
His mother—a woman of great fashion 
and high culture — must have — very 
much over so uncourtly and so “ English” 
an eldest son. 

Then, in the easy way of those times — 
it was 1804—— he was brought into Parlia- 
ment for Okehampton, a nomination bor- 
ough, some “Mr. Strange,” a barrister, 
retiring in his favor, and his interest being 
strong, he was made a lord of the treasury. 
But the same apathy to intellectual inter- 
ests which showed itself at college clung 
to him here also. He showed energy, but 
it was not the energy of a man of business. 
He passed, we are told, “the greatest part 
of his time in the country, and when he 
attended at the treasury, which was very 
rarely, and only on particular occasions 
to make up a board, he returned home im- 

_ mediately afterwards. Indeed, he used to 
have horses posted on the road from Lon- 
don to Althorpe, and often rode down at 
night, as soon as the House had risen, in 
order that he might hunt with the Pytchley 
the next morning.” “On these occasions,” 
says another account, “he had nosleep, and 
often the hacks which he rode would fall 
down on the road.” And years afterwards 
the old clerks of the office used to tell of 
the rarity and brevity of his visits to the 
department, and of the difficulty of getting 
him to stay; all which shows force 
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character, but still not the sort of charac. 
ter which would fit a man to be lor. 
of the exchequer. But though he had, 
much of the want of culture, Lord Alt 
had none of the unfeelingness which 
the modern world is getting somehow to 
attach to the character of the systematic’ 
sportsman. On the contrary, he was one’ 
of the many instances which prove that’ 
this character may be combined with an 
extreme sensibility to the sufferings of 
animals and man. He belon to the 
class of men in whom such feelings are far 
keener than usual, and his inner character 
approached to the “ Arnold type,” “ for to 
hear of cruelty or injustice pained him” 
almost “like a blow.” | 

He, it seems, kept a hunting journal, 
which tells how his hounds found a fox at 
Parson’s Hill, and “ran over old Naseby 
field to Althorpe in fifty minutes, and then, 
after a slight check, over the finest part of 
Leicestershire ; ” and all that sort of thing. 
But probably it does not tell one very nat- 
ural consequence which happened to him 
from such a life. Being a somewhat un- 
couth person, addicted to’ dogs and horses 
—a “man’s man,” as Thackeray used to 
call it — he did not probably go much into 
ladies’ society, and was not very aggres- 
sive when he was there. But men who 
do not make advances to women are apt 
to become victims to women who make 
advances to them, and so it was with Lord 
Althorpe. He married a Miss Acklom, a 
“Diana Vernon” sort. of person, “rather 
stout, and without pretension to regular 
beauty ; ” but nevertheless, it is said, “ with 
something prepossessing about her— 
clever, well-read, with a quick insight into 
the character of others, and with much 
self-dependence.” And this self-depend- 
ence and thought she showed to her great 
advantage in ‘the principal affair of her 
life. Lord Althorpe’s- biographer is sure, 
but does not say how, that the first declara- 
tion of love was made by the lady; he 
was, it seems, too shy to think of such a 
thing. As a rule, marriages in which a 
young nobleman is actively captured by 
an aggressive lady are not domesticall 
happy, though they may be socially woeful 
but in this case the happiness seems to 
have been exceptionally great; and when 
she died, after a few years, he suffered a 
very unusual grief “He went,” we are’ 
told, “at once to Winton, the place where ° 
he had lived with her, and passed several 
months in complete retirement, finding his 
chief occupation in reading the Bible,” in 
which he found, at first, man ve diffi- 
culties, such as the méntion of the constel- 




















lation’ Orion” by the prophet Amos, 
and the high place = eq with Job 
and David) given by Ezekiel to the et 
Daniel when still a young man,“ and be- 
fore he had proved himself to be a man of 
so great a calibre as he certainly did after- 
wards.” On these questions, he adds, “I 
have consulted a Mr. Shepherd, the noe 
man here, but his answers are not satisfac- 
tory.” Happily, however, such a man is 
not at the mercy of clergymen’s answers, nor 
upon petty details of ancient prophets. The 
same sensibility which made him keenly 
alive to justice and injustice in things of 
this world went further, and told him of a 
moral government in things not of this 
world. No man of or near the Arnold 
species was ever a sceptic as to, far less 
an unbeliever in, ultimate religion. New 

hilosophies are not wanted or appreciated 

y such men, nor are book arguments of 
any real use, though these men often 
plod over them as if they were; for in 
truth an inner teaching supersedes every- 
thing, and for good or evil closes the con- 
troversy ; no discussion is of any effect or 
force ; the court of appeal, fixed by nature 
in such minds, is peremptory in belief, and 
will not hear of any doubt. And so it was 
in this case. Through life Lord Althorpe 
continued to be a man strong, though per- 
haps a little crude, in religious belief; and 
thus gained at the back of his mind a solid 


seriousness which went well with all the- 


rest of it. And his grief for his wife was 
almost equally durable. He gave up not 
only society, which perhaps was no great 
trial, but also hunting — not because he 
believed it to be wrong, but because he did 
not think it seemly or suitable that a man 
after such.a loss should be so very happy 
as he knew that hunting would make him. 

Soon after his marriage he had begun 
to take an interest in politics, especially 
on their moral side, and of course the 
increased seriousness of his character 
greatly augmented it. Without this change, 
though he might have. thought he might 
have been occasionally useful in outly- 
ing political questions, probably he would 
have had no grave political career, and 
his life never would have been written. 
But the sort of interest which he took in 
politics requires gome explanation, for 
though his time is not very long ago, the 
change of feeling since then is vast. 

“It any person,” said Sir Samuel Rom- 
illy, the best of judges, for he lived through 
the times and was mixed up, heart and 
soul, in the matters he speaks of, “ if 
any person be desirous of having an ade- 
quate idea of the mischievous effects which 
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have been ‘produced in this country by the 
French Revolution and all its attendant 
horrors, he should attempt some reforms 
on humane and liberal principles. He will 
then find not only what a stupid spirit of 
innovation, but what a sava; spirit, it has 
infused into the minds of his country- 
men.” And very naturally, for nothing is 
so cruel as fear. A whole generation in 
England, and indeed in Europe, was so 
frightened by the Reign of Terror that 
they thought it could only be prevented 
by another Reign of Terror. The Holy 
Alliances, as they were then called, meant 
this and worked for this. Though we had 
not in name such an alliance in England, 
we had a state of opinion which did the 
work of one without one. Nine-tenths of 
the English people were above all things 
determined to put down “ French princi- 
les,” and unhappily “ French principles ” 
included what we should all now consider 
obvious improvements and rational re- 
forms. They would not allow the most 
cruel penal code which any nation ever 
had to be mitigated; they did not wish 
owe to be questioned; they would not 
et the mass of the people be educated, or 
at least only so that it came to nothing; 
they would not alter anything which came 
down from their ancestors, for in their 
terror they did not know but there might 
be some charmed value even in the most 
insignificant thing; and after what they 
had seen happen in France, they feared 
that if they changed a single iota all else 
would collapse. 

Upon this generation, too, came the war 
passion. They waged, and in the main — 
though with many errors —waged with 
power and spirit, the war with Napoleon; 
and they connected this with their horror 
of liberal principles in a way which is now 
very strange to us, but which was very 
powerful then: We know now that Napo- 
leon was the head of a conservative reac- 
tion, a bitter and unfeeling reaction, just 
like that of the contemporary English ; but 
the contemporary English did not know 
this. To the masses of them he was Robes- 
pierre a cheval, as some one called him —a 
sort of Jacobin waging war, in some occult 
way, for liberty and revolution, though he 
called himself emperor. 
educated few gradually got more or less 
to know that Napoleon hated Jacobins and 
revolution, and liberty too, as much as it 
is possible to hate them; but the ordinary 
multitude, up to the end of the struggle. 
never dreamed of it. Thus in an 1 
way the war passion of the time strength- 
ened its conservative feeling; and ima 


Of course the, 
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much more usual way-.it did so too, for it 
absorbed men’s minds in the story of 
battles and bry ory - aie me and left 
no unoccupied thought for improve- 
ment ccd dull rs A genes Yt! war 
time, also, is naturally a harsh time; for 
the tale of conflicts which sometimes 
raises men above pain, also tends to make 
men indifferent to it; the familiarity of 
the idea ennobles but also hardens. 

This savageness of spirit was the more 
important because, from deep and power- 
ful economical agencies, there was an in- 
cessant distress running through society, 
sometimes less and sometimes more, but 
always, as we should now reckon, very 
dang The greatest cause of this was 
that we were carrying on, or trying to 
carry on, a system of free trade under a 
restrictive tariff: we would not take for- 
eign products, and yet we wished to sell 
foreigners ours. And our home market 
was incessantly disordered. First the war 
and then the corn-laws confined us chiefl 
to our own soil for our food, but that soil 
was of course liable to fail in particular 

ears, and then the price of food rose rap- 
idly, which threw all other markets into 
confusion — for people must live first, and 
can only spend the surplus, after paying 
the cost of living, upon everything else. 
The fluctuations in the demand for our 
manufactures at home were ruinously 
great, though we were doing all we could 
to keep them out of foreign markets, and 
the combined effect was terrible. And 
the next great cause was that we were 
daily extending an unprecedented system 
of credit without providing a basis for it, 
and without knowing how to manage it. 
There was no clear notion that credit, 
being a promise to pay cash, must be sup- 
che by proportionate reserves of cash 

eld in store; and that as bullion is the 
international cash, all international credit 
must be sustained by a store of bullion. 
In consequence all c anges for the worse | 
in trade, whether brought on by law or 
nature, caused a destruction of confidence, 
and diffused an uneasy moral feeling 


-which made them far worse than they 


would have been otherwise. The im- 
mense fluctuations in our commerce, 
caused by t abinserpen were aggravated by 
immense fluctuations in our credit, and 


the combined result was unspeakably dis- 
astrous. 

During the French war these causes 
were not so much felt. Trade was better, 
because we were creating a foreign mar- 
ket for ourselves. Just as lately, by lend- 
ing to a miscellaneous mass of foreign 
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countries, we enabled those countries td 
buy of us, so in the great war, by large 
subsidies and huge 
we created a “ purchasing power” which 
was ultimately settled in our manufactures, 
We had nothing else to settle it with; if 
we did not send them direct, we must use 
them to buy the bullion, or whatever else 
it might be which we did send indirectly. 
This “ war demand,” of which so much is 
said in the economical literature of those 
years, of course ceased at the peace; and 


as we declined to take foreign products. _ 


in exchange fer ours, no substitute for it 
could be found, and trade languished in 
consequence. iculture, too, was. worse: 
after the peace, for the natural protection 


given by the war was far more effective. 


than the artificial protection given by the 
corn-laws. The war kept out corn almost 


equally whatever was the price, but the ' 


corn-laws were based on the “sliding 
scale,” which let in the corn when it be- 
came dear. Our farmers, therefore, were 
encouraged to grow more corn than was 
enough for the country in good years, 
which they could not sell; and they did 


not get a full price in bad years, for the _ 


foreign corn came in more and more as the 
price rose and rose. Though the protec- 
tion availed to hurt the manufacturer, it 
was not effectual in helping the farmer. 
And the constant adversity of other inter- 
ests, by a reflex action, also hurt him. 
Committees on agricultural distress, and 
motions as to the relief of trading distress, 
alternate in the Parliamentary debates of 
those years. Our credit systém, too, was 
in greater momentary danger after the 
peace than before; for during the war it 
was aided by a currency of inconvertible 
paper, which absolved us from the neces- 
sity of paying our promises in solid cash, 
though at very heavy cost in other ways, 
both at the instant and afterwards. 

These fluctuations in trade and agricul- 
ture of course told on the condition of the 
working classes. They were constantly 
suffering, and then the “ savage spirit ” of 
which Sir Samuel has spoken showed itself 
atits worst. Suffering, as usual, caused 
complaint, and this complaint was called 
sedition. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended, harsh laws were passed, and 
a harsher administration incited to put it 


down. It could-not be putdown. It inces-. 


santly smouldered and incessantly broke 
out, and for years sages was filled with 
the fear of violence, first by the breakers 


of the law and then by the enforcers of it.. 


Resistance to such a policy as this was 
most congenial to a nature half unhinged 




















‘by misfortune, and always in itself most 
sostiies and d ng Sa i Even 
before his wife’s death, Lord Althorpe 
had begun to exert himself against it; and 
afterwards he threw the whole vigor not 
only of his mind but of his body into it. 
So far from running away perpetually to 
hunt asin old times, he was so constant 
in his attendance in Parliament that tradi- 
tion says hardly any one, except the clerks 
at the table, was more constantly to be 
seen there. He opposed all the acts by 
which the Tory government of the day 
tried to put down dissatisfaction instead 
of curing it, and his manly energy soon 
made him a sort of power in Parliament. 
He was always there, yi saying what 
was clear, strong, and manly; and there- 
fore the loosely-knit Opposition of that 
day was often guided by him; and the 
ministers, though strong in numerical 
majority, feared him, for he said things 
that the best of that majority understood 
in a rugged English way, which changed 
feelings, even if it did not alter votes. 
He was a man whom every one in.the 
House respected, and who therefore 
spoke to prepossessed hearers. No 
oubt, too, the peculiar tinge which grief 
had given to his chafacter added to his 
influence. He took no share in the pleas- 
ures of other men. Though a nobleman 
of the highest place, still young, as we 
should now reckon (he was only thirty-six 
when Lady Althorpe died), he stood aloof 
from society which courted him, and lived 
for public business only ; and therefore he 
had great weight in it, forthe English very 
much value obviously conscientious ser- 
vice, and the sobered foxhunter was a 
somewhat. interesting character. 

He had not indeed any clear ideas of 
the cause of the difficulties of the time, or 
of the remedies for them. He did no 
doubt attend much to economical ques- 
tions; and his taste for figures, shown be- 
fore in calculating the ratio of his good 
shots to his bad, made statistical tables 
even pleasing to him. His strong sense, 


though without culture and without orig- | j 


inality, struggled dimly and sluggishly wit 
the necessary problems. But considerin 
that he lived in the days of Huskisson an 
Ricardo, his commercial ideas are crude 
and heavy. He got as far as the notion 
that the substitution of direct taxes for the 
bad tariff of those days would be “a good 


measure,” but when he came to apply the 

rinciple he failed from inability to work 
it out. Nor did years of discussion effect- 
ually teach him. In his great budget of 
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1832—the first which the Whigs had 
made for many years, and at which there- 


fore every one looked with unusual expec- 
tation — sansa to take off a duty on © 
tobacco, and to replace it by a tax on the 


transfer of real and funded property, to- 
gether with a tax on the import of raw cot- 
ton; and it was the necessity of having to 
withdraw the argent part of this plan, that 
more than anything else first gave the 
Whigs that character for financial inca- 
pacity which clung to them so long. A 
crude good sense goes no way in such 
problems, and it is useless to apply it to 
them. The other economical problem of 
the time, how to lay a satisfactory basis 
for our credit, Lord Althorpe was still less 
able to solve, and excusably so; for the 
experience which has since taught us so 
much did not exist, and the best theories 
then known were very imperfect. The 
whole subject was then encumbered with 
what was called the “currency question,” 
and on this Lord Althorpe’s views were 
fairly sensible, but no more. 

I loos said what may seem too much of 
the distresses of the country fifty or sixty 
years ago, not only because the mode in 
which he dealt with them is the best possi- 


ble illustration of Lord Althorpe’s charac- ~ — 


ter, but also because some knowledge of 
them is necessary to an understanding of 
“Parliamentary reform,” as it was in his 
time, on account of which alone any one 
now cares for him. The “bill,” if I may 
say so, for these miseries of the country 
was sent in to the old system of Parlia- 
mentary representation; and very natu- 
rally. The defenders of that system of 
necessity conceded that it was anomalous, 
complex, and such as it would have been 
impossible to set up de novo. But the 

argued that it was practically successful, 
worked well, and promoted the happiness 
of the people better than any other prob- 
ably would. And to this the inevitable 
rejoinder at the time was: “The system 
does not work well; the country is not 
happy 5 if your system is as you say to be 
judged by its fruits, that system is a bad 
system, for its fruits are bad, and the con- 
sequences everywhere to be seen in the 
misery around us.” Upon many English 
minds which would have cared nothing for 
an apparent work of theoretical complete- 
ness, this “ practical” way of arguing, as 
it was called, pressed with irresistible 
strength. The unpopularity was greater 
because a new generation was growing u 

with “ other thoughts ” and “ other minds ” 
than that which had preceded it. Between 
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ence public affairs, who did not remember 
the horrors of the French Revolution, and 
who had been teased to death by hearing 
their parents talk about them. The harsh 
and cruel spirit which those horrors had 
awakened in their contemporaries became 
itself by the natural law of reaction an ob- 
ject of disgust and almost of horror to the 
hext generation. When it was said that 
the old structure of Parliament worked 
well, this new race looked not only at the 
evident evils amid which they lived, but at 
the oppressive laws and administration by 
which their fathers had tried to cure those 
evils; and they “debited” both to the 
account of the old Parliament. It was 
made responsible for the mistaken treat- 
ment as well as for the deep-rooted dis- 
ease, and so the gravest clouds hung over 
it. 

The Duke of Wellington too (the most 
unsuccessful of premiers as well as the 
most Successful of generals), broke the 
Tory party — the natural party to ogg 
this system —into fragments. With a 
wise renunciation both of his old princi- 
ples and of his fixed prejudices he had 
granted “Catholic emancipation,” and so 
offended the older and stricter part of his 
followers. They accused him of treach- 
ery, and hated him with a hatred of which 
in this quiet age, when political passion is 
feeble, we can hardly form an idea. And 
he then quarrelled, also, with the best of 
the moderate right— Mr. Huskisson and 
the Canningites. He had disliked Mr. 
Canning personally when alive, he hated 
still more the liberal principles which he 
had begun to introduce into our foreign 
policy, and he was an eager, despotic man 
who disliked difference of opinion ; so just 
when he had broken with the most irra- 
tional section of his party, he broke with 
its most rational members too and left 
himself very weak. No one so much, 
though without meaning it, aided the cause 
of Parliamentary change, for he divided 
and enfeebled the supporters of the old 
system; he took away the question of 

atholic emancipation which before filled 
the public mind; and he intensified the 
unpopularity of all he touched by the idea 
of a “military premier,” for which we 
should not care now, but which was odious 
and terrible then when men still feared 
oppression from the government. 

Upon minds thus predisposed the 
French Revolution of 1830 broke with 


magical power. To the young generation 
= seemed like the fulfilment of their 
eams, 
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Of custom, law, and statute took at-once 
The attraction of a country in Romance, 
And lively thought that they might be 
Called upon to exercise their skill, . 4 
Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, : 
Or secluded island, heaven knows where, 
But in the very world, which is the world 

Of all of us. 


And even to soberer persons this new rev- 
olution seemed to prove that change, even 
e. change, was not so mischievous as 

ad been said—that the of 1789 
might be gained without the evil, and that 
it was absurd not to try reform when the 
unreformed world contained so much 
which was miserable and so much which 
was difficult to bear. Even a strong Tory 
ministry might have been overthrown, so 
great was the force of this sudden senti- 
ment; the feeble ministry of the Duke of 
Wellington fell at once before it; and the 
Whigs were called to power. 

Their first act was to frame a plan of 
Parliamentary reform, and that which they 
constructed was many times larger than 
anything which any one expected from 
them. All those who remember those 
times say that pie and heard what was 
proposed they could hardly believe their 
ears. And when it was explained to the 
House of Commons, the confusion, the 
perplexity, and the consternation were 
very great. Reform naturally was much 
less popular in the assembly to be reformed 
than it was elsewhere. The general opin- 
ion was that if Sir R. Peel had risen af 
once and denounced the bill as destructive 
and revolutionary he might have prevented 
its being brought in. Another common 
opinion in the House was that the “ Whi 
would go out next morning.” But the bill 
had been framed by one who, with what- 
ever other shortcomings and defects, has 
ever had a shrewd eye for the probable 
course of public opinion. “TI told Lord 
Grey,” says Lord Russell; “that none but 
a large measure would be a safe measure.” 
And accordingly, as soon as its provisions 
came to be comprehended by the country, 
there was perhaps the greatest burst of 
enthusiasm which England has ever seen 
(certainly the greatest enthusiasm for a 
law, though that for a favorite person may 
sometimes have risen as high or higher). 
A later satirist has spoken of it as the 
“great bill for giving everybody every- 
thing,” and everybody almost seems to 
have been as much in favor of it as if the 
were to gain everything by it. Agricu 
tural counties were as eager as manufac~ 


turing towns ; men who had always been 














Tories before were as warm as Liberals. 
The country would have “the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” 

But this enthusiasm did not of itself 
secure the passing of the bill; there were 
many obstacles in the way, which it took 
months to overcome, and which often 
made many despair. First the bill was 
not one of which the political world itself 
strongl pemevee’ on the contrary, if left 
to itself, that world would probably have 
altogether rejected it. It was imposed by 
the uninitiated on the initiated, by the 
many on the few; and inevitably those 
who were compelled to take it did not like 
it. Then the vast proposals of the minis- 
try deeply affected many private interests. 
In 1858 I heard an able politician say, 
“ The best way for a Government to turn 
itself out is to bring in a reform bill; 
the number of persons whom every such 
bill must offend is very great, and they are 
sure to combine together, not on reform, 
but on something else, and so turn out the 
Government.” And if there was serious 
danger to a ministry which ventured to 
propose such petty reforms as were 
thought of in 1858, we can imagine the 
magnitude of the danger which the minis- 
try of 1832 incurred from the great meas- 
ure they then brought in. One member, 
indeed, rose and said, “I am the proprie- 
tor of Ludgershall, I am the member for 
Ludgershall, I am the constituency of 
Ludgershall, and in all three capacities I 
assent to the disfranchisement of Ludgers- 
hall.” But the number of persons who 
were so disinterested was rare. The Bil! 
of 1832 affected the franchise of every 
constituency, and, therefore, the seat of 
every member; it abolished the seats of 
many, and destroyed the right of nomina- 
tion to seats also possessed by many ; and 
nothing could be more repugnant to the 
inclinations of most. A House of Com- 
mons with such a bill before it was inevit- 
ably captious, unruly, and difficult to 
guide. And even if there had been or 
could have been a House of Commons 
which at heart liked the bill, there would 
still have been the difficulty, that many 
other people then most influential did not 
much like it. A great many members of 
the cabinet which proposed it, though 
they believed it to be necessary, did not 
think it to be desirable. The country 
would have some such measure, and there- 
fore they proposed this. “ Lord Palmers- 
ton on: Mr. Grant,” says Lord Russell, 


“had followed Mr. Canning in his op- 
sition to Parliamentary reform. Lord 
sdowne and Lord Holland had never 
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been very on the subject.” Lord 
did not approve of the disfran- 
chisement of nearly so many boroughs, 
and others of the cabinet were much of 
the same mind. Their opinion was 
always dubious, their action often reluc- 
tant, and, according to Mr. Grevilie, some 
of the most influential of them being very 
sensitive to the public opinion of select 
political society were soon “heartily 
ashamed of the whole thing.” p 
The House of Lords, too, was adverse, 
not _ as an assembly of men mostly 
rich and past middle age is ever adverse 
to great political change, or as a privileged 
assembly is always hostile to any move- 
ment which may destroy it, but for a rea- 
son peculiar to itself. The English House 
of Lords, as we all know, is not a rigid 
body of fixed number like the upper cham- 
bers of book constitutions, but an elastic 
body of unfixed number. The crown can 
add to its members when it pleases and as 
it pleases. And in various ways which I 
need not enumerate now, this elasticity of 
structure has been of much use, but in 
one way it does much harm. The crown 
for this purpose means the ministry; the 
ministry is appointed by a party, and is 
the agent of that party, and therefore it 
makes peers from its own friends all but 
exclusively. Under a Tory government 
more than nine-tenths of the new peers 
will be Tory; under a Whig ap pe 
more than nine-tenths will be Whig; and 
if for a long course of years either party 
has been continuously, or nearly so, in 
power, the House of Lords will be filled 
with new members belonging to it. And 
this is a serious inconvenience, because 
the longer any party has been thus in 
power, the more likely it is to have to go 
out and lose power, and the new ministry 
which comes in, and the new mode of 
thought which that ministry embodies, 
finds itself face to face with a House of 
Peers embodying an antagonist mode of 
thought, and formed by its enemies. In 
1831 this was so, for the Tories had been 
in office almost without a break since 
1784, had created peers profusely, who 
were all Tories, and added the Irish elec- 
tive peers who, from the mode of election, 
were all Tories too. In consequence the 
reform movement of 1831 and 1832 found 
itself obstinately opposed to a_ hostile 
House of Lords, whose antagonism aided 
the reluctance diffused through the House 
of Commons, and fostered the faint-heart- 
edness common inthe cabinet. The king, 
too, who had begun by being much in 
favor of reform, gradually grew fright- 
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ened. His correspondence with Lord 
Grey gives a vivid picture of a well-mean- 
ing, but irresolute man, who is much in 
the power of the last speaker, who at last 
can be securely relied on by no one, and 
who gives incessant (and as it seems un- 
necessary) trouble to those about him. 
The rising republicanism of the day will 
find: in these letters much to serve it; for 
however convinced one may be, on gen- 
eral grounds, that English royalty was 
necessary to English freedom at that time, 
it is impossible not to be impatient at see- 
ing how, month after month in a great 
crisis, when there was so much else to 
cause anxiety and create confusion, one 
stupid old man should have been able to 
add so much to both. 

And all through the struggle the two 
effects of the new French Revolution were 
contending with one another. Just as it 
aroused in young and sanguine minds 
(and the majority of the country was just 
then disposed to be sanguine) the warmest 
hopes, ia minds oppositely predisposed it 
aroused every kind of fear. Old and 
timid people thought we should soon have 
in England “ Robespierre and the guillo- 
tine.” Indecd, in a way that it is rather 
amusing now to consider, the French hor- 
rors of 1793 are turned into a kind of in- 
tellectual shuttlecock by two disputants. 
One says, “See what comes of rash 
changes, how many crimes they engender, 
and how many lives they lose!” “ No,” 
replics the other, “see what comes of not 
making changes till too late, for it was 
delay of change, and resistance to change, 
which caused those crimes and horrors.” 
Nor were these unreal words of mere rhet- 
oric. ‘They told much on manyminds, for 
what France had done and would do then 
naturally filled an immense space in men’s 
attention, as for so many years not long 
since Europe had been divided into France 
and anti-France. 

With all these obstacles in its way the 
ministry of 1531 had the greatest diffi- 
culty in carrying the Reform Dill. I have 
not space to narrate, even in the briefest 
way, the troubled history of their doing 
so. Parliamentary debates are generally 
dull in the narration, but so great was the 
excitement, and so many were the reliev- 
ing circumstances, that an accomplished 
historian will be able to make posterity 
take some sort of exceptional interest in 
these. The credit of the victory, such as 
it is, must be divided between many per- 
sons; Lord Grey managed the king, and 
stood first in the eye of the country ; Lord 
Russell contributed the first sketch of the 
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bill, containing all its essential features, 
both good and bad, and he introduced the 
first bill into the House of Commons; the 
late Lord Derby then first showed his 
powers as a great debater. But the best 
observers say that Lord Althorpe carried 
the bill: he was leader of the House at the 
time, and the main strain of ruling one of 
the most troubled of Parliaments was on 
him. His biographer, Sir James le Mar- 
chant, who was present at the debates, 
says :— 


Lord Althorpe’s capacity as a leader had 
been severely tested throughout this tremen- 
dous struggle, and it extorted the praise even 
of his political opponents. I recollect Sir 
Henry Hardinge saying, “It was Althorpe 
carried the bill. His fine temper did it. And 
in answer to a most able and argumentative 
speech of Crocker, he rose and merely said, 
‘that he had made some calculations which he 
considered as entirely conclusive in refutation 
of the right honorable gentleman’s arguments 
which he had mislaid, but if the House would 
be guided by his advice they would reject the 
amendment’ — which they accordingly did. 
There is no standing against such influence as 
this. The Whigs ascribed Lord Althorpe’s 
influence not to his temper alone, but to the 
confidence felt by the House in his integrity 
and sound judgment, an opinion so universal 
that Lord Grey was induced by it to press 
upon him a peerage that he might take charge 
of the bill in the committee of the Lords ; and 
the design was abandoned not from any hesi- 
tation or unwillingness on the part of Lord 
Althorpe, but from the difficulty of finding a 
successor to him in the Commons.” So bad 
a speaker, with so slow a mind, has never re- 
ceived so great a compliment in a scene where 
quickness and oratory seem at first sight to be 
the most absolutely requisite of qualities. 


But it is no doubt a great mistake to 
imagine that these qualities are the true 
essentials to success of this kind. A very 
shrewd living judge says, after careful 
reflection, that they are even hurtful. “A 
man,” says Mr. Massey in his history, 
‘who speaks seldom, and who speaks ill, 
is the best leader of the House of Com- 
mons.” And no doubt the slow-speeched 
English gentlemen rather sympathize with 
slow speech in others. Besides, a quick 
and brilliant leader is apt to be always 
speaking, whereas a leader should inter- 
fere only when necessary, and be therefore 
feltas a higher force when he does so. 
His mind ought to be like a reserve fund; 
not invested in showy securities, but sure 
to be come at when wanted, and always of 
stable value. And this Lord Althorpe’s 


mind was; there was not an epigram in 
the whole of it; everything was solid and 



































ordinary. Men seem to have trusted him 
much as they trust 4 faithful animal, en- 
tirely believing that he would not deceive 
if he could, and that he could not if he 
would. 

And what, then, was this great “bill” 
—which it was so great an achievement to 
pass? Unfortunately this is not an easy 
question to answer shortly. The “bill” 
destroyed many old things and altered 
many old things, and we cannot under- 
stand its effects except in so far as we 
know what these old things were. 

“A variety of rights of suffrage,” said 
Sir James Mackintosh, “is the principle 
of the English representation.” How 
that variety began is not at all to the pres- 
ent purpose ; it grew as all English things 
grow — by day-by-day alterations from 
small beginnings; and the final product 
was very different from the first beginning, 
as well as from any design which ever at 
any one time entered any one’s mind. 
There always was a great contrast between 
the mode of representation in boroughs 
and in counties, because there was a great 
contrast in social structure between them. 
The “knight of the shire ” was differently 
chosen from the “burgess of the town,” 
because the “shire” was a different sort 
of place from the town, and the same peo- 
ple could not have chosen for the two— 
the same people not existing in the two. 
The borough representations of ]-ngland, 
too, “struggled up ” — there is hardly any 
other word to describe it — ina most irreg- 
ular manner. The number of towns 
which sent representatives is scarcely ever 
the same in any two of our oldest Parlia- 
ments. The sheriff had a certain discre- 
tion, for the writ only told him to convene 
“de quolibet burgo duos burgenses,” and 
did not name any towns in particular. 
Most towns then disliked the duty and 
evaded it if possible, which seems to have 
augmented the sheriff's power, for he 
could permit or prevent the evasion as 
much as he chose. And at a very early 
period great differences grew up between 
the ways of election in the towns which 
were always represented. There seems 
to have beena kind of “ natural selection ; ” 
the most powerful class in each borough 
chose if it could at each election, and if 
any class long continued the most power- 
ful, it then acquired customary rights of 
election which came to be unalterable. 
Nor was there any good deciding author- 
ity to regulate this confusion. The judge 
of elections was the “House of Com- 
mons” itself, and it often decided not 
according to law or evidence, but as polit- 
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cal or personal influence dictated. And 
rights of election thus capriciously recog- 
nized became binding on the borough for- 
ever. As might be expected the total 
result was excessively miscellaneous. The 
following are the franchises of the bor- 
oughs in two counties as legislators of 
1832 found them : — 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


BRISTOL . . Freeholders of 4os., and free 
burgesses, 

Mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon councilmen only. 
Mayor, masters, burgesses, 
and freemen of the seven 
trading companies of the 

said city. 

Potwallers, not receiving 
alms or charity. 

Mayor, aldermen, and twen- 
ty-four capital burgesses 
of the borough paying 
scot and lot, 

Alleged to be the inhabitants 
of the said town paying 
scot and lot which the 
town called potwallers, 

The parishioners of Dunster 
and Minehead, being 
housekeepers in the bor- 
ough of Minehead, and 
not receiving alms. 

The capital bailiffs and their 
deputies, the number of 
bailiffs being nine, and 
their deputies being two ; 
in the commonalty, stew- 
ards, their number being 
two ; and the inhabitants 
Saree paying scot and 

ot. 
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LANCASHIRE, 

Freemen only. 

Free burgesses. 

Freeholders, resident and 
non-resident. 

Mayor, bailiffs, and freemen 

not receiving alms, 
All the inhabitants. 


Nothing could be more certain than 
that a system which was constructed in 
this manner must sooner or later need 
great alteration. Institutions which have 
grown from the beginning by adaptation 
may last as long as any if they continue 
to possess the power of adaptation. The 
force which created them still exists to 
preserve them. But in this case the power 
of adaptation was gone. A system of 
representation made without design was 
fixed as eternal upon a changing nation; 
and somehow or other it was sure to be- 
come unsuitable. Nothing could be more 
false in essence than the old anti-reform 
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arguments as far as they affected the 
“wisdom of our ancestors;” for the 
characteristic method of our ancestors had 
been departed from. Our ancestors 
changed what they wanted bit by bit, just 
when and just as they wanted. But their 
descendants were forbidden to do so; 
they were asked to be content not only 
with old clothes but with much-patched 
old clothes, which they were denied the 
power to patch again. And this sooner or 
later they were sure to refuse. 

In 1832 a grave necessity existed for 
changing it. The rude principle of nat- 
ural selection by which it had been made, 
insured that at least approximately the 
classes most influential in the nation 
wou'd have a proportionate power in the 
legisiation; no great ciass was likely to be 
denied anything approaching to its just 
weight. But now that a system framed 
in one age was to be made to continue 
unchanged through after ages there was 
no such security. On the contrary, the 
longer the system went on without change 
the more sure it was to need change. 
Some new class was sure in course of 
time to grow up for which the fixed sys- 
tem provided no adequate representatives ; 
and the longer that system continued 
fixed, the surer was this to happen, and 
the stronger was it likely that this class 
would be. In 1832, such a class had 
arisen of the first magnitude. The trad- 
ing wealth of the country had created a 
new world which had no voice in Parlia- 
ment comparable to that which it had in 
the country. Not only were some of the 
greatest towns, like Birmingham and 
Manchester, left without any members at 
all, but in most other towns the best of 
the middle class felt that they had no ad- 
equate power; they were either exten- 
guished by a franchise too exclusive, or 
swamped by one too diffused ; either way, 
they were powerless. 

There was equal reason to believe that 
by the same inevitable course of events 
some class would come to have more 
power in Parliament than it should. The 
influence which gave the various classes 
their authority at the time in which the 
machinery of our representation was 
framed, would be sure in time to ebb away, 
wholly or in part, from some of them. 
And in matter of fact they did so. The 
richer nobility and the richer commoners 
had come to have much more power than 
they ought. The process of letting the 
most influential people in a borough 
choose its members, amounted in time to 
letting the great nobleman or great com- 
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moner to whom the property of the town 
belonged, choose them. And many coun- 
ties had fallen into the direction of the 
same hands also, so that it was calculated, 
if not with truth, at any rate with an ap- 
proach to it, that one hundred and seven- 
ty-seven lords and gentlemen chose as 
many as three hundred and fifty-five En- 
glish members of Parliament. The Par- 
liamentary power of these few rich peers 
and squires was much too great when 
compared with their share in the life of 
the nation, just as that of the trading class 
was too weak; the excess of the one made 
the deficiency of the other additionally 
difficult tc bear; and the contrast was 
more than ever galling in the years from 
1830 to 1832, because just then the new 
French Revolution had revived the feud 
between the privileged classes and the 
non-privileged. The excessive Parliamen- 
tary power of these few persons had 
before been a yoke daily becoming heavier 
and heavier, and now it could be endured 
no longer. 

The Reform “ Bill” amended all this. 
It abolished a multitude of nomination 
boroughs, gave members to large towns 
and cities, and changed the franchise, so 
that in all boroughs at any rate, the mid- 
dle classes obtained predominant power. 
And no one can deny that the good so 
done was immense; indeed, no one does 
now deny it, for the generation of Tories 
that did so has passed away. No doubt 
the Reform Act did not produce of itself 
at once the new heaven and new earth 
which its more ardent supporters expected 
of it. It did nothing to remove the worst 
evils from which the country suffered, for 
those evils were not political but economi- 
cal; and the classes whom it enfranchised 
were not more economically instructed 
than those whom they superseded. The 
doctrine of protection then reigned all 
through the nation, and while it did so no 
real cure for those evils was possible. 
But this act, coming as it did when a new 
political generation was prepared to make 
use of it, got rid entirely of the “ cruel 
spirit ” by which our distresses had been 
repressed before, and which was as great 
an evil as those distresses themselves, 
introduced many improvements, muncipial 
reform, tithe reform, and such like, in 
which the business-like habit of mind due 
to the greater power of the working class- 
es, mainly helped and diffused a sweeter 
and better spirit through society. 

But these benefits were purchased ata 
price of the first magnitude, though, from 
the nature of it, its payment was long de- 
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ferred. The reformers of 1832 dealt with 
the evils of their time, as they would have 
said, in an English way, and without much 
thinking of anything else. And exactly 
in that English way, as they had under 
their hands a most curious political ma- 
chine which had grown without design, 
and which produced many very valuable, 
though not very visible effects, they, with- 
out thought, injured and destroyed some 
of the best of it. 

First, the old system of representation, 
as we have seen, was based on a variety 
of franchises. But, in order to augment 
the influence of the middle class, the re- 
formers of 1832 destroyed that variety ; 
they introduced into every borough the 
£10 household franchise, and witha slight 
exception which we need not take account 
of, made that franchise the only one in all 
boroughs. They raised the standard in the 
boroughs in which it was lower than £10, 
and lowered it in those where it was high- 
er; and in this way they changed the 
cardinal principle of the system which 
they found for the established uniformity 
as a rule instead of variety. 

And this worked well enough at first, 
for there was not for some years after 
1832 much wish for any more change in 
our constituencies. But in our own time 
we have seen the harm of it. If you es- 
tablish any uniform franchise in a country, 
then it at once becomes a question, What 
sort of franchise is it tobe? Those under 
it will say that they are most unjustly 
excluded; they will deny that there is any 
real difference between themselves and 
those above; they will show without diffi- 
culty that some whom the chosen line 
leaves out are even better than those 
which it takes in. And they will raise the 
cry so familiar in our ears —the cry of 
class legislation. They will say, Who are 
these ten-pound householders, these arbi- 
trarily chosen middle-class men, that they 
should be sole electors? Why should 
they be alone enfranchised and all others 
practically disfranchised, either by being 
swamped by their more numerous votes or 
by not having votes at all? The case is the 
stronger because one of the most ancient 
functions of Parliament, and especially the 
Commons House of Parliament, is the 
reformation of grievances. This suited 
very well with the old system of variety ; 
in that miscellaneous collection of con- 
Stituencies every class was sure to have 
some members who representedit. There 
were then working-class constituencies 
sending members to speak for them, — 
“men,” says Mackintosh, “of popular 





talents, principles, and feelings ; quick in 
suspecting oppression, bold in resisting it, 
not thinking favorably of the powerful; 
listening almost with credulity to the com- 
plaints of the humble and the feeble, and 
impelled by ambition when they are not 
prompted by generosity to be defenders of 
the defenceless.” And in cases of popular 
excitement, epecially of erroneous excite- 
ment, this plan insured that it should have 
adequate expression, and so soon made it 
calm. But the legislation of 1832 destroyed 
these working-men’s constituencies ; “they 
put the country,” as it was said afterwards, 
“under ten-pounders only.” And in con- 
sequence there are in our boroughs now 
nothing but working-class constituencies ; 
there are no longer any ten-pound house- 
holders at all. There is throughout our 
boroughs a uniform sort of franchise, and 
that the worst sort—a franchise which 
gives the predominance to the most igno- 
rant and the least competent, if they choose 
to use it. The middle classes have as 
little power as they had before 1832, and 
the only difference is, that before 1832 
they were ruled by those richer than them- 
selves, and now they are ruled by those 
poorer. 

No doubt there is still an inequality in 
the franchise between counties and bor- 
oughs —the sole remnant of the variet 
of our ancient system. But that inequal- 
ity is much more difficult to defend now 
when it stands alone, than it was in old 
times when it was one of many. And the 
“ugly rush” of the lower orders which 
has effaced the “hard and fast” line es- 
tablished in 1832 threatens to destroy this 
remnant of variety. In a few years prob- 
ably there will be but one sort of franchise 
throughout all England, and the charac- 
teristic work of 1832 will be complete] 
undone; the middle classes, whose intelli- 
gence Macaulay praised, and to whom he 
helped to give so much power, will have 
had all that power taken away from them, 

No doubt, too, there is still a real in- 
equality of influence, though there is a 
legal equality of franchise. The differ- 
ence of size of boroughs gives more power 
to those in the small boroughs than to 
those in the large. And this is very val- 
uable, for elections for large boroughs are 
costly, and entail much labor that is most 
disagreeable. But here, again, the vicious 
precedent of establishing uniformity set in 
1832 is becoming excessively dangerous. 
Being so much used to it people expect to 
see it everywhere. There is much risk 
that before long there may be only one 
sort of vote and only one size of constit- 
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uency all over England, and then the reign 
of monotony will be complete. 

And, secondly, the reformers of 1832 
committed an almost worse error in de- 
stroying one kind of select constituency 
without creating an intellectual equivalent. 
We are not used nowadays to think of 
nomination boroughs as select constitu- 
encies, but such, in truth, they were, and 
such they proved themselves to be at, 
perhaps, the most critical period of English 
history. Lord Russell, no favorable judge, 
tells us “that it enabled Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to consolidate the throne of the house 
of Hanover amid external and internal 
dangers.” No democratic suffrage would 
then have been relied on for that purpose, 
for the mass of Englishmen were then 
more or less attached to their hereditary 
king, and they might easily have been in- 
duced to restore him. They had not, 
indeed, a fanatical passion of loyalty 
towards him, nor any sentiment which 
would make them brave many dangers on 
his behalf; but there was much sluggish 
and sullen prejudice which might have 
been easily aroused to see that he had his 
rights, and there were many relics of an- 
cient loyal zeal which might have com- 
bined with that prejudice and ennobled it. 
Nor did the people of that day much care 
for what we should now call Parliamentary 
government. The educated opinion of 
that day was strongly in favor of the house 
of Hanover; but the numerical majority 
of the nation was not equally so; perhaps 
it would have preferred the house of 
Stuart. But the higher nobility and the 
richer gentry possessed a great power 
over the opinions of Parliament because 
many boroughs were subject to their con- 
trol, and by exerting that power they, in 
conjunction with the trading classes, who 
were then much too weak to have moved by 
themselves, fixed the house of Hanover on 
the throne, and so settled the freedom of 
England. These boroughs at that time, 
for this purpose as select constituencies, 
were of inestimable value, because they 
enabled the most competent opinion in 
England to rule without dispute, when, 
under any system of diffused suffrage, that 
opinion would either have been out-voted 
or almost so. 

And to the last these boroughs retained 
much of this peculiar merit. They were 
an organ for what may be called specialized 
political thought, for trained intelligence 
busy with public affairs. Not only did 


they bring into Parliament men of genius 
and ability, but they kept together a higher 
political world capable of appreciating that 
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genius and ability when young, and of 
learning from it when old. The Whig 
party, such as it was in those days espec- 
ially, rested on this Parliamentary power. 
In them was a Combination of more or less 
intelligent noblemen of liberal ideas and 
aims, who chose such men as Burke, and 
Brougham, and Hume, and at last Macau- 
lay, to develop those ideas and to help to 
attain those aims. If they had not pos- 
sessed this peculiar power, they would 
have had no such intellectual influence ; 
they would have simply been gentlemen of 
what we now think good ideas, with no 
special means of advancing them. And 
they would not have been so closely com- 
bined together as they were; they would 
have been scattered persons of political in- 
telligence. But having this power they com- 
bined together, lived together, thought 
together, and the society thus formed was 
enriched and educated by the men of 
genius whom it selected as instruments, 
and in whom in fact it found teachers. 
And there was something like it on the 
government side, though the long posses- 
sion of power, and perhaps the nature of 
Toryism, somewhat modified its charac- 
teristics. 

The effect is to be read in the Parlia- 
mentary debates of those times. Proba- 
bly they are absolutely better than our 
own. They are intrinsically a better dis- 
cussion of the subjects of their day than 
ours are of our subjects. But however this 
may be, they are beyond a question relative- 
ly better. General knowledge of politics 
has greatly improved in the last fifty years, 
and the best political thought of the pres- 
ent day is much superior to any which 
there was then. So that, even if our pres- 
ent Parliamentary debates retained the 
level of their former excellence, they would 
still not bear the same relation to the best 
thought of the present that the old ones 
bear to the best thought of the past. And 
if the debates have really fallen off much 
(as I am sure they have), this conclusion 
will be stronger and more certain. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. If you 
lessen the cause you will lessen the effect 
too. Not only are not the men whom 
these select constituencies brought into 
Parliament now to be found there, but the 
society which formed those constituencies, 
and which chose those men, no longer 
exists. The old parties were combinations 
partly aristocratic, partly intellectual, ce- 
mented by the common possession and 
the common use of political power. But 
now that the power is gone the combina- 
tions are dissolved. The place which once 




















knew them knows them no more. Any 
one who looks for them in our present 
London and our present politics will 
scarcely find much that is like them. 

This society sought for those whom it 
thought anew | be useful to it in all quar- 
ters. There was a regular connection be- 
tween the “ unions,” — the great debating 
societies of Oxford and Cambridge — and 
Parliament. Young men who seemed 
promising had even a chance of being 
competed for by both parties. We all 
know the line which the wit of Brooke’s 
made upon Mr. Canning — 


The turning of coats so common is grown, 
That no one would think to attac’x it; 

But no case until now was so flagrantly known 
Of a schoolboy’s turning his jacket. 


This meant that it having been said and 
believed that Mr. Canning, who had just 
left Oxford, was to be brought into Par- 
liament by the Whig opposition, he went 
over to Mr. Pitt, and was brought in by 
the Tory ministry. The Oxford Liberals 
of our generations are quite exempt from 
similar temptations. So far from their 
support in Parliament being craved by 
both sides, they cannot enter into Parlia- 
ment at all. When many of these tried 
to do so in the autumn of 1867, their 
egregious failure was one of the most 
striking events of that remarkable time. 

There was a connection too then be- 
tween the two parts of the public service 
now most completely divided —,the perma- 
nent and the Parliamentary civil services. 
Now, as we all know, the chief clerks in 
the treasury and permanent heads of de- 
partments never think of going into Par- 
liament ; they regard the Parliamentary 
statesmen who are set to rule over them 
much as the Bengalees regard the En- 
glish — as persons who are less intelligent 
and less instructed than themselves, but 
who nevertheless are to be obeyed. They 
never think of changing places any more 
than a Hindoo thinks of becoming an 
Englishman. But in old times, men like 
Lord Liverpool, Sir George Rose, and 
Mr. Huskisson were found eminent in the 
public offices, and in consequence of that 
eminence were brought into Parliament. 
The party in office were then, as now, 
anxious to obtain competent help in pass- 
ing measures of finance and detail, and 
they then obtained it thus, whereas now 
their successors do not obtain it at all. 

There was then, too, a sort of romantic 
element in the lives of clever young men 
which is wholly wanting now. Some one 
said that Macaulay’s was like a life in a 
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fairy-tale —- he opens a letter which looks 
like any other letter, and finds that it con- 
tains a seat in Parliament. Gibbon says 
that just as he was destroying an army of 
barbarians, Sir Gilbert Elliot called and 
offered hima seat for Liskeard. Great 
historians will never probably again be 
similarly interrupted. The effect of all 
this was to raise the intellectual tone of 
Parliament. At present the political con- 
versation of members of Parliament —a 
few of the greatest expected — is less able 
and less striking than that of other per- 
sons of fair capacity. ‘There is a certain 
kind of ideas which you hardly ever hear 
from any other educated person, but 
which they have to talk to their constitu- 
ents, and which, if you will let them, they 
will talk to you too. Some of the middle- 
aged men of business, the “ soap-boilers,” 
as the London world disrespectfully calls 
them, whom local influence raises to Par- 
liament, really do not seem to know any 
better; they repeat the words of the hust- 
ings as if they were parts of their creed. 
And as for the more inte!lectual members 
who know better, no one of good manners 
likes to press them too closely in argument 
on politics any more than he likes to press a 
clergyman too strictly on religion. In both 
cases the s¢atus in the world depends on 
the belief in certain opinions, and there- 
fore it is thought rather ill-bred, except 
for some great reason, to try to injure that 
belief. Intellectual deference used to be 
paid to members of Parliament, but now, 
at least in London, where the species is 
known, the remains of that deference are 
rare. 

The other side of the same phenomenon 
is the increased power of the provinces, 
and especially of the constituencies. Any 
gust of popular excitement runs through 
them instantly, grows greater and greater 
as it goes, till it gains such huge influence 
that for a moment the central educated 
world is powerless. No doubt, if only 
time can be gained, the excitement passes 
away; something new succeeds, and the 
ordinary authority of trained and prac- 
tised intelligence revives. But if an elec- 
tion were now to happen at an instant of 
popular fury, that fury would have little or 
nothing to withstand it. And, even in 
ordinary times, the power of the constitu- 


encies is too great. They are fast redu- . 


cing the members, especially the weaker 
sort of them, to delegates. There is al- 
ready, in many places, a committee which 
often telegraphs to London hoping that 
their member will vote this way or that, 
and the member is unwilling not to do so, 
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because at the next election, if offended, | which the reformers of 1832 have cast 
the committee may, perchance, turn the | upon us. 
scale against him. And this dependence| And this is what of necessity must hap- 
weakens the intellectual influence of Par- pen if you set men like Lord Althorpe to 
liament, and of that higher kind of mind | guide legislative changes in complex insti- 
of which Parliament ought to be the | tutions. Being without culture, they do 
organ. not know how these institutions grew; be- 
‘We must remember that if now we feel | ing without insight, they only see one half 
these evils we must expect ere long to feel | their effect ; being without foresight, they 
them much more. The Reform Act of | do not know what will happen if ‘they are 
1867 followed in the main the precedent of | enlarged; being without originality, they 
1832; and year by year we shall feel its | cannot devise anything new to supply if 
consequences more and more. The two necessary the place of “what is old. Com- 
precedents which have been set will of | mon sense no doubt they have, but com- 
necessity, in the English world, which is | mon sense without instruction can no more 
so much guided by precedent, determine | wisely revise old institutions: tha an it can 
the character of future reform acts. And | write the “ Nautical Almanac.’ Probably 
if they do the supremacy of the central | they will do some present palpable good, 
group of trained and educated men which | but they will do so at a heavy cost; years 
our old system of Parliamentary choice | after they have passed away, the bad 
created, will be completely destroyed, for | effects of that which they did, and of the 
it is already half gone. precedents which they set, will be hard to 
I know it is thought that we can revive | bear and difficult to change. Such men 
this intellectual influence. Many thought-| are admirably suited to early and simple 
ful reformers believe that by means of|times. English history is full of them, 
Mr. Hare’s system of voting, by the cumu-| and England has been made mainly by 
lative suffrage, the limited suffrage, or by | them, but they fail in later times when the 
some others like them, we may be able to| work of the past is accumulated, and no 
replace that which the legislation of 1832/ question is any longer simple. The sim- 
began to destroy, and that which those | plicity of their one-idea’d minds, which is 
who follow them are destroying. And I | suited to the common arithmetic and vul- 
do not wish te say a word against this|gar fractions of early societies, is not 
hope. On the contrary, I think that it is | suited, indeed rather unfits them for the 
one of the most important duties of En-| involved analysis and complex “ problem- 
glish politicians to frame these plans into | papers ” of later ages. 
the best form of which they are capable,| There is little that in a sketch like this 
and to try to obtain the assent of the | need be said of Lord Althorpe’s life after 
country to them. But the difficulty is | the passing of the Reform Act. The other 
immense. The reformers of 1832 de-| acts of Lord Grey’s ministry have nothing 
stroyed intellectual constituencies in great | so memorable or so characteristic of Lord 
numbers without creating any new ones, | Althorpe that anything need be said about 
and without saying, indeed without think-| them. Nor does any one in the least care 
ing, that it was desirable to create any. | now as to the once celebrated mistake of 
They thus by conspicuous action, which is | Mr. Littleton in dealing with O’Connell, 
the most influential of political instruction, | or Lord Althorpe’s connection with it. Par- 
taught mankind that an increase in the | liamentary history is only interesting when 
power of numbers was the change most to| it is important constitutional history, or 
be desired in England. And of course | when it illustrates something in the char- 
the mass of mankind are only too ready | acter of some interesting man. But the 
to think so. They are always prone to|end of Lord Altiorpe’s public life was 
believe their own knowledge to be “ for all| very curious. In the November of 1834 
practical purposes ” sufficient, and to wish | his brother, Lord Spencer, died, and as he 
to be emancipated from the authority of | was then leader of the House of Commons 
the higher culture. What we have now|a successor for him had to be found. But 
to do, therefore, is to induce this self-sat- | William IV., whose Liberal partialities had 
isfied, stupid, inert mass of men to admit | long since died away, began by objecting 
its own insufficiency, which is very hard ; | to every one proposed, and ended by turn- 
to understand fine schemes for supplying | ing out the ministry — another event in his 
that insufficiency, which is harder; and to! reign which our coming republicans will 
exert itself to get those ideas adopted, | no ‘doubt make the most of. But I have 
which is hardest of all. Such is the duty | nothing to do with the king and the con- 
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stitutional question now. My business is 
with Lord Althorpe. He acted very char- 
acteristically,—he said that a retirement 
from office was to him the “cessation of 
acute pain,” and never afterwards would 
touch it again, though he lived for many 
years. Nor was this an idle affectation, 
tar lessindolence. ‘ You must be aware,” 
he said once before, in a letter to Lord 
Brougham, “that my being in office is 
nothing less than a source of misery to me. 
I am perfectly certain that no man ever 
disliked it to such a degree as I do; and, 
indeed, the first thing that usually comes 
into my head when I wake is how to get 
rid of it.” He retired into the country and 
occupied himself with the rural pursuits 
which he loved best, attended at quarter 
sessions, and was active as a farmer. 
“Few persons,” said an old shepherd, 
“could compete with my lord in a knowl- 
edge of sheep.” He delighted to watcha 
whole flock pass, and seemed to know 
them as if he had lived with them. “ Of 
all my former pursuits,” he wrote, just 
after Lady Althorpe’s death, and in the 
midst of his grief, “the only one in which 
I now take any interest is breeding stock ; 
it is the only one in which I can build cas- 
tles in the air.’”?’ And as soon as he could, 
among such castles in the air he lived and 
died. No doubt, too, much better for him- 
self than many of his friends, who long 
wanted to lure him back to politics. He 
was wise with the solid wisdom of agri- 
cultural England; popular and useful ; 
sagacious in usual things; a model in 
common duties; well able to advise men 
in the daily difficulties which are the staple 
of human life. But beyond this he could 
not go. Having no call to decide on more 
intellectual questions, he was distressed 
and pained when he had to do so. He 
was a man so picturesquely out of place in 
a great scene that if a great describer gets 
hold of him he may be long remembered ; 
and it was the misfortune of his life that 
the simplicity of his purposes and the relia- 
bility ot his character raised him at a great 
conjuncture to a high place for which na- 
ture had not meant him, and for which he 
felt that she had not. 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A DIFFERENCE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING his keenness of 
judgment and sobriety in action, Malcolm 
had yet a certain love for effect —a de- 
light, that is, in the show of concentrated 
results — which, as I believe I have else- 
where remarked, belongs especially to the 
Celtic nature, and is one form in which 
the poetic element vaguely embodies itself. 
Hence arose the temptation to tryon Blue 
Peter the effect of a literally theatrical 
surprise. He knew well the prejudices of 
the greater portion of the Scots people 
against every possible form of artistic, 
most of all dramatic, representation. He 
knew, therefore, also, that Peter would 
never be persuaded to go with him to the 
theatre: to invite him would be like ask- 
ing him to call upon Beelzebub; but as 
this feeling was cherished in utter igno- 
rance of its object, he judged he would be 
doing him no wrong if he made experi- 
ment how the thing itself would affect the 
heart and judgment of the unsophisticated 
fisherman. 

Finding that “The Tempest” was still 
the play represented, he contrived, as 
they walked together, so to direct their 
course that they should be near Drury 
Lane toward the hour of commencement. 
He did not want to take him in much. be- 
fore the time: he would not give him 
scope for thought, doubt, suspicion, dis- 
covery. 

When they came in front of the theatre, 
people were crowding in and carriages 
setting down their occupants. Blue Peter 
gave a glance at the building. “ This’ll 
be ane o’ the Lon’on kirks, I’m thinkin’ ?” 
he said. “It’s a muckle place; an’ there 
maun be a heap o’ guid fowk in Lon’on, 
for as ill’s it’s ca’d, to see sae mony, an’ i’ 
their cairritches, comin’ to the kirk —ona 
Setterday nicht tu! It maun be some kin’ 
o’ a prayer-meetin’, I’m thinkin’.” 

Malcolm said nothing, but led the way 
to the pit-entrance. 

“That’s no an ill w’y o’ getherin’ the 
baubees,” said Peter, seeing how the in- 
comers paid their money. “I hae h’ard 
o’ the plate bein’ robbit in a muckle toon 
afore noo.” 

When at length they were seated, and 
he had time to glance reverently around 
him, he was a little staggered at sight of 
the decorations, and the thought crossed 
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his mind of the pictures and statues he | dle of the narrow street. “I but thoucht, 
had heard of in Catholic churches; but] Peter,” he said, “to get ye to see wi’ yer 
he remembered Westminster Abbey, its| ain een an’ hear wi’ yer ain ears afore ye 
windows and monuments, and returned to| passed jeedgment; but ye’re jist like the 
his belief that he was, if in an Episcopal, | lave.” 

yet ina Protestant church. But he could} ‘“ An’ what for sudna I be jist like the 
not help the thought that the galleries | lave ?” returned Peter fiercely. 

were a little too gaudily painted, while the|_ “’Cause it’s no fair to set doon a’ thing 
high pews in them astonished him. Pe-|for wrang ’at ye hae beeni’ the w’y o’ 
ter’s nature, however, was one of those | hearin’ abus’t by them ’at kens as little 
calm, slow ones, which, when occupied by | aboot them as yersel’, I cam here my- 
an idea or a belief, are by no means ready | sel’, ohn kent whaur I was gaein’, the 
to doubt its correctness, and are even in-|ither nicht, for the first time i’ my life; 
genious in reducing all apparent contra-| but I wasna fleyt like you, ’cause I kent 
dictions to theoretic harmony with it;|frae the buik a’’at was. comin’. I hae 
whence it came that to him all this was|h’ard ina kirk in ae ten meenutes jist a 
only part of the church furniture accord-|sicht o’ what maun hae been saer dis- 
ing to the taste and magnificence of Lon-| pleasin’ to the he’rt o’ the Maister o’’s 
don. He sat quite tranquil, therefore,|a’; but that nicht I saw nae ill an’ h’ard 
until the curtain rose, revealing the ship’s| nae ill, but was well peyed back upo’ 
company in all the confusion of the wild-|them ’at did it an’ said it afore the busi- 
est of sea-storms. ness was ower; an’ that’s mair nor ye’ll 

Malcolm watched him narrowly. But|see i’ the streets o’ Portlossie ilka day. 
Peter was first so taken by surprise, and| The playhoose is whaur ye gang to see 
then so carried away with the interest of | what comes o’ things ’at ye canna follow 
what he saw, that thinking had ceased in | oot in ordinar’ life.” 
him utterly, and imagination lay passive as| Whether Malcolm after a year’s theatre- 
a mirror to the representation. Nor did | going would have said precisely the same 
the sudden change from the first to the | is hardly doubtful. He spoke of the ideal 
second scene rouse him, for before his | theatre to which Shakespeare is true, and 
thinking machinery could be set in motion | in regard to that he spoke rightly. 
the delight of the new show had again} ‘Ye decoy’t me intill the hoose o’ in- 
caught him in its meshes. For to him, as|eequity!” was Peter’s indignant reply; 
it had been to Malcolm, it was the shore | “ an’ it’s no what ye ever gae me cause to 
at Portlossie, while the cave that opened | expec’ o’ ye, sae ’at I micht hae ta’en tent 
behind was the Baillie’s Barn, where his | 0’ ye.” 
friends the fishers might at that moment,} ‘I thoucht nae ill o’ ’t,” returned Mal- 
if it were a fine night, be holding one of | colm. 
their prayer-meetings. * Weel, J div,” retorted Peter. 

The mood lasted all through the talk} “Then perhaps you are wrong,” said 
of Prospero and Miranda, but‘when Ariel | Malcolm, “ for charity thinketh no evil. 
entered there came a snap, and the spell | You wouldn’t stay to see the thing out.” 
was broken. With a look in which doubt| “There ye are at yer English again; 
wrestled with horror, Blue Peter_turned | an’ misgugglin’ Scriptur’ wi’ ’t; an’ a’ this 
to Malcolm, and whispered with bated | upo’ Setterday nicht — maist the Sawbath 
breath, “ I’m jaloosin — it canna be !—it’s| day! Weel, I hae aye h’ard ’at Lon’on 
no a playhoose, this?” Malcolm merely | was an awfu’ place, but I little thoucht the 
nodded, but from the nod Peter under- | verra air o’ ’t wad sae sune turn an honest 
stood that /e had had no discovery to make | laad like Ma’colm MacPhail intill a scoffer. 
as to the character of the place they were | But maybe it’s the markis 0’ ’im, an’ no 
in. “Eh!” he groaned, overcome with|the muckle toon ’at ’s made the differ. 
dismay. Then rising suddenly, “Guid- | Ony gait, I’m thinkin’ it'll be aboot time 
nicht to ye, my lord,” he said with indig- | for me to be gauin’ hame.” 
nation, and rudely forced his way from | Malcolm was vexed with himself, and 
the crowded house. |both disappointed and troubled at the 

Malcolm followed in his wake, but said | change which had come over his friend 
nothing till they were in the street. Then, | and threatened to destroy the lifelong re- 
forgetting utterly his resolves concerning | lation between them: his feelings there- 
English in the distress of having given his | fore held him silent. 
friend ground to complain of his conduct| Peter concluded that the marguis was 
toward him, he laid his hand on Blue | displeased, and it clenched his resolve to 
Peter’s arm and stopped him in the mid-| go. “What w’y am I to win hame, my 
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lord?” he said, when they had walked 
some distance without one word spoken. 

“By the Aberdeen smack,” returned 
Malcolm: “she sails on Tuesday. I will 
see youon board. You must take young 
Davy with you, for I wouldn’t have him 
here after you are gone. There will be 
nothing for him to do.” 

“ Ye’re unco ready to pairt wt’ ’s, noo 
’at ye hae nae mair use for ’s,” said Peter. 

“No sae ready as ye seem to pairt wi’ 
yer charity,” said Malcolm, now angry 
too. 

“Ye see, Annie ’ill be thinkin’ lang,” 
said Peter, softening a little. 

No more angry words passed between 
them, but neither did any thoroughly cor- 
dial ones, and they parted at the stairs in 
mutual, though, with such men, it could 
not be more than superficial, estrange- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LORD LIFTORE. 


THE chief cause of Malcoim’s anxiety 
had been, and perhaps still was, Lord 
Liftore. In his ignorance of Mr. Lenorme 
there might lie equal cause with him, but 
he knew such evil of the other that his 
whole nature revolted against the thought 
of his marrying his sister. At Lossie he 
had made himself agreeable to her, and 
now, if not actually living in the same 
house, he was there at all hours of the 
day. 

It took nothing from his anxiety to see 
that his lordship was greatly improved. 
Not only had:the lanky youth passed into 
a well-formed man, but in countenance, 
whether as regarded expression, complex- 
ion, or feature, he was not merely a hand- 
somer, but looked in every way a healthier 
and better, man. Whether it was from 
some reviving sense of duty, or that, in his 
attachment to Florimel, he had begun to 
cherish a desire of being worthy of her, I 
cannot tell, but he looked altogether more 
of a man than the time that had elapsed 
would have given ground to expect, even 
had he then seemed on the mend, and in- 
deed promised to become a really fine- 
looking fellow. His features were far 
more regular if less ¢zformed than those 
of the painter, and his carriage prouder if 
less graceful and energetic. His admira- 
tion of, and consequent attachment to, 
Florimel had been growing ever since his 
visit to Lossie House the preceding sum- 
mer, and if he had said nothing quite defi- 
nite, it was only because his aunt repre- 
sented the impolicy of declaring himself 
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just yet: she was too young. She judged 
thus, attributing her evident indifference 
to an incapacity as yet for falling in love. 
Hence, beyond paying her all sorts of 
attentions and what compliments he was 
capable of constructing, Lord Liftore had 
not gone far toward. making himself un- 
derstood —at least, not until just before 
Malcolm’s arrival, when his behavior had 
certainly grown warmer and more confi- 
dential. 

All the time she had been under his 
aunt’s care he had had abundant oppor- 
tunity for recommending himself, and he 
had made use of the privilege. For one 
thing, credibly assured that he looked well 
in the saddle, he had constantly encour- 
aged Florimel’s love of riding and desire 
to become a thorough horsewoman, and 
they had ridden a good deal together in 
the neighborhood of Edinburgh. This 
practice they continued as much as possi- 
ble after they came to London early in the 
spring, but the weather of late had not 
been favorable and Florimel had been 
very little out with him. 

For a long time Lady Bellair had had 
her mind set on a match between the 
daughter of her old friend the Marquis of 
Lossie and her nephew, and it was with 
this in view that, when invited to Lossie 
House, she had begged leave to bring 
Lord Meikleham with her. The young 
man was from the first sufficiently taken 
with the beautiful girl to satisfy his aunt, 
and would even then have shown greater 
fervor in his attention had he not met Lizzy 
Findlay at the wedding of Joseph Mair’s 
sister, and found her more than pleasing. 
I will not say that from the first he pur- 
posed wrong to her—he was too inex- 
perienced in the ways of evil for that — 
but even when he saw plainly enough to 
what their mutual attraction was tending, 
he gave himself no trouble to resist it, and 
through the whole unhappy affair had not 
had one smallest struggle with himself for 
the girl’s sake. To himself he was all in 
all as yet, and such was his opinion of his 
own precious being that, had he thought 
about it, he would have considered the 
honor of zs attentions far more than suf- 
ficient to make up to any girl in such a 
position for whatever mishap his acquaint- 
ance might bring upon her. What was 
the grief and mortification of parents to 
put in the balance against his condescen- 
sion? What the shame and humiliation 
of the girl herself compared to the honor 
of having been shone upon for a period, 
however brief, by his enamored counte- 
nance? Must not even the sorrow attend- 
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ant upon her loss be rendered more than 
endurable, be radiantly consoled, by the 
memory that she had held such a demigod 
in her arms? When he left her at last 
with many promises, not one of which he 
ever had the intention of fulfilling, he did 
purpose sending her a present. But at 
that time he was poor — dependent, in- 
deed, for his pocket-money upon his aunt 
—and up to this hour he had never since 
his departure from Lossie House taken 
the least notice of her either by gift or let- 
ter. He had taken care also that it should 
not be in her power to write to him; and 
now he did not even know that he was a 
father. Once or twice the possibility of 
such being the case occurred to him, and 
he thought with himself that if he were, 
and it should come to be talked of, it 
might, in respect of his present hopes, be 
awkward and disagreeable; for, although 
such a predicament was nowise unusual, 
in this instance the circumstances were. 
More than one of his bachelor friends had 
a small family even, but then it was in the 
regular way of an open and understood 
secret: the fox had his nest in some 
pleasant nook, adroitly masked, where lay 
his vixen and her brood: one day he would 
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of her might be. He would requite her 
royally when he was lord of Lossie. Mean- 
time, although it was even now in his 
power to make her rich amends, he would 
prudently leave things as they were, and 
not run the risk that must lie in opening 
communications. 

And so the young earl held his head 
high, looked as innocent as may be desir- 
able for a gentleman, had many a fair clean 
hand laid in his, and many a maiden waist 
yielded to his arm, while “the woman” 
flitted about half an alien amongst her own, 
with his child wound in her old shawl of 
Lossie tartan — wandering not seldom in 
the gloaming when her little one slept, 
along the top of the dune, with the wind 
blowing keen upon her from the regions of 
eternal ice, sometimes the snow settling 
softly on her hair, sometimes the hailstones 
nestling in its meshes; the skies growing 
blacker about her, and the sea stormier, 
while hope retreated so far into the heav- 
enly regions that hope and Heaven both 
were lost to her view. Thus, alas! the 
things in which he was superior to her, 
most of all that he was a gentleman, while 
she was buta peasant girl—the things 
whose witchery drew her to his will — he 


abandon them forever, and with such gath- | made the means of casting her down from 
ered store of experience set up fora re-| the place of her excellency into the mire 


spectable family man. 
legal arrangement, and all would be as it 
had never been, only that the blood of the 
Montmorencies or Cliffords would mean- 
der unclaimed in this or that obscure chan- 
nel, beautifying the race and rousing En- 
gland to noble deeds. But in his case it 
would be unpleasant — a little — that every 
one of his future tenantry should know 
the relation in which he stood to a woman 
of the fisher-people. He did not fear any 
resentment: not that he would have cared 
a straw for it on such trifling grounds, but 
people in their low condition never thought 
anything of such slips on the part of their 
women, especially where a great man was 
concerned. What he did fear was that 
the immediate relations of the woman — 


A few tears, a neat | of shame and loss. 








that was how he spoke of Lizzy to himself | 


— might presume upon the honor he had 
done them. Lizzy, however, was a good 
girl, and had promised to keep the matter 
secret until she heard from him, whatever 
might be the consequences; and surely 
there was fascination enough in the hold- 
ing of a secret with such as he to enable 
her to keep her promise. She must be 
perfectly aware, however appearances 
might be against him, that he was not one 
to fail in appreciation of her conduct, how- 
ever easy and natural all that he required 





The only love worthy 
of the name ever and always upiifts. 

Of the people belonging to the upper 
town of Portlossie — which raised itself 
high above the sea-town in other respects 
besides the topical — there were none who 
did not make poor Lizzy feel they were 
aware of her disgrace, and but one man 
who made her feel it by being kinder than 
before. That man, strange to say, was 
the factor. With all his faults, he had 
some chivalry, and he showed it to the 
fisher-girl. Nor did he alter his manner 
to her because of the rudeness with which 
her mother bad taken Malcolm’s part. 

It was a sore proof to Mr. Crathie that 
his discharged servant was in favor with 
the marchioness when the order came 
from Mr. Soutar to send up Kelpie. She 


| had written to himself when she wanted 


her own horse: now she sent for this 
brute through her lawyer: it was plain that 
Malcolm had been speaking against him, 
and he was the more embittered therefore 
against his friends. 

Since his departure he had been twice 
on the point of poisoning the mare. It 
was with difficulty he found two men to 
take her to Aberdeen. There they had 
an arduous job to get her on board and 
secure her. But it had been done, and 
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all the Monday night Malcolm was wait- 
ing her arrival at the wharf — alone, for 
after what had passed between them he 
would not ask Peter to go with him, and 
besides he was no use with horses. At 
length, in the gray of a gurly dawn, the 
smack came alongside. They had had 
a rough passage, and the mare was con- 
siderably subdued by sickness, so that 
there was less difficulty in getting her 
ashore, and she paced for a little while 
in tolerable quietness. But with every 
step on dry land the evil spirit in her 
awoke, and soon Malcolm had to dismount 
and lead her. The morning was little ad- 
vanced, and few vehicles were about, 
otherwise he could hardly have got her 
home uninjured, notwithstanding the sugar 
with which he had filled a pocket. Before 
he reached the mews he was very near 
wishing he had never seen her. But 
when he led her into the stable he was 
a little encouraged, as well as surprised, 
to find that she had not forgotten Flori- 
mel’s horse. They had always been a 


little friendly, and now they greeted with 
an affectionate neigh; after which, with 
the help of all she could devour, the de- 
moness was quieter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
KELPIE IN LONDON. 


BeFroreE noon Lord Liftore came round 
to the mews: his riding-horses were there. 
Malcolm was not at the moment in the 
stable. 

“ What animal is that?” he asked of his 
own groom, catching sight of Kelpie in her 
loose box. 

“One just come up from Scotland for 
Lady Lossie, my lord,” answered the 
man. 

“ She looks a clipper. 
let me see her.” 

“She’s not sound in the temper, my 
lord, the groom that brought her says. He 
told me on no account to go near her till 
she got used to the sight of me.” 

“Oh, you are afraid, are you?” said his 
lordship, whose breeding had not taught 
him courtesy to his infeviors. 

At the word the man walked into her 
box. As he did so he looked well out for 
her hoofs, but his circumspection was in 
vain: in a moment she had wheeled, 
jammed him against the wail, and taken 
his shoulder in her teeth. He gave a yell 
of pain. His lordship caught up a stable- 
broom and attacked the mare with it over 
the door, but it flew from his hand to the 


Lead her out, and 


other end of the stable, and the partition | 





began to goafter it. Butshe still kept her 
hold of the man. Happily, however, Mal- 
colm was not far off, and hearing the noise 
rushed in. He was just in time to save 
the groom’s life. Clearing the stall parti- 
tion and seizing the mare by the nose with 
a mighty grasp, he inserted a forefinger 
behind her tusk — for she was one of the 
few mares tusked like a horse — and soon 
compelled her to open her mouth. The 
groom staggered and would have fallen, 
so cruelly had she mauled him, but Mal- 
colm’s voice roused him: “For God’s 
sake gang oot, as lang’s there’s twa limbs 
o’ ye stickin’ thegither.” 

The poor fellow just managed to open 
the door, and fell senseless on the stones. 
Lord Liftore called for help, and they car- 
tied him into the saddle-room, while one 
ran for the nearest surgeon. 

Meantime, Malcolm was putting a muz- 
zle on Kelpie, which he believed she un- 
derstood as a punishment; and while he 
was thus occupied his lordship came from 
the saddle-room and approached the box. 
“ Who are you?” he said. “I think I have 
seen you before.” 

“I was servant to the late: Marquis of 
Lossie, my lord, and now I am groom to 
her ladyship.” 

“What a fury you’ve brought up with 
you! She'll never do for London.” 

“TI told the man not to go near her, my 
lord.” 

“ What's the use of her if no one can 
go near her?” 

“T can, my lord.” 

“ By Jove! she’s a splendid creature to 
look at, but I don’t know what you can do 
with her here, my man. She’s fit to go 
double with Satan himself.” 

“Shell do for me to ride after my lady 
well enough. If only I had room to exer- 
cise her a bit! ” 

“Take her into the park early in the 
morning and gallop her round. Only mind 
she don’t break your neck. What can 
have made Lady Lossie send for such a 
devil as that?” 

Malcolm held his peace. 

“ T’ll try her myself some morning,” said 
his lordship, who thought himself a better 
horseman than he was. 

“TI wouldn’t advise you, my lord.” 

“ Who the devil asked your advice?” 

“Ten to one she'll kill you, my lord.” 

“That’s my lookout,” said Liftore, and 
went into the house. 

As soon as he had done with Kelpie, 
Malcolm dressed himself in his new livery 
and went to tell his mistress of her arrival. 
She sent him orders to bring the mare 
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round in half an hour. He went back to 
her, took off her muzzle, fed her, and while 
she ate her corn put on the spurs he had 
prepared expressly for her use —a spike 
without a rowel, rather blunt, but sharp 
indeed when sharply used — like those of 
the Gauchos of the Pampas. Then he 
saddled her and rode her round. Having 
had her fit of temper, she was, to all ap- 
pearance, going to be fairly good for the 
rest of the day, and looked splendid. She 
was a large mare, nearly thoroughbred, 
with more bone than usual for her breed- 
ing, which she carried triumphantly — an 
animal most men would have been pleased 
to possess and proud to ride. Florimel 
came to the door to see her, accompanied 
by Liftore, and was so delighted with the 
very sight of her that she sent at once to 
the stables for her own horse, that she 
might ride out attended by Malcolm. His 
lordship also ordered his horse. 

They went straight to Rotten Row for a 
little gallop, and Kelpie was behaving very 
well for her. 

“What dd you have two such savages, 
horse and groom both, up from Scotland 
for, Florimel ?” asked his lordship, as they 
cantered gently along the Row, Kelpie 
coming sideways after them, as if she 
would fain alter the pairing of her legs. 

Florimel turned and cast an admiring 
glance on the two. “ Do you know I am 
rather proud of them,” she asked. 

“ He’s a clumsy fellow, the groom; and 
for the mare, she’s downright wicked,” 
said Liftore. 

“ At least neither is a hypocrite,” re- 
turned Florimel, with Malcolm’s account 
of his quarrel with the factor in her mind. 
“The mare is just as wicked as she looks, 
and the man as good. Believe me, my 
lord, that man you call a savage never told 
a lie in his life!” As she spoke she 
looked him hard in the face, with “her 
father in her eyes. 

Liftore could not return the look with 
equal steadiness. It seemed for the mo- 
ment to be inquiring too curiously. “1 
know what you mean,” he said. You 
don’t believe my professions.” As he 
spoke he edged his horse close up to hers. 
* But,” he went on, “if I know that I speak 
the truth when I swear that I love every 
breath of wind that has but touched your 
dress as it passed, that I would die gladly 
for one loving touch of your hand, why 
should you not let me ease my heart by 
saying so? Florimel, my life has been a 
ditferent thing from the moment I saw 
you first. It has grown precious to me 


since I saw that it might be —— Confound 
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the fellow! what’s he about now with his 
horse-devil ?” 

For at that moment his lordship’s horse, 
a high-bred but timid animal, sprang away 
from the side of Florimel’s, and there stood 
Kelpie on her hind legs, pawing the air 
between him and his lady, and Florimel, 
whose old confidence in Malcolm was now 
more than revived, was laughing merrily 
at the discomfiture of his attempt at love- 
making. Her behavior and his own frus- 
tration put him in such a rage that, wheel- 
ing quickly round, he struck Kelpie, just 
as she dropped on all fours, a great cut 
with his whip across the haunches. She 
plunged and kicked violently, came within 
an inch of breaking his horse’s leg, and 
flew across the rail into the park. Noth- 
ing could have suited Malcolm better. 
He did not punish her as he would have 
done had she been to blame, for he was 
always just to lower as well as higher 
animals, but he took her a great round at 
racing speed, while his mistress and her 
companion looked on, and every one in 
the Row stopped and stared. Finally, he 
hopped her over the rail again, and brought 
her up dripping: and foaming to his mis- 
tress. Florimel’s eyes were : flashing, and 
Liftore looked still angry. 

“Dinna du that again, my lord,” said 
Malcolm. “ Ye’re no my maister ; an’ gien 
ye war, ye wad hae no richt to brak my 
neck.” 

“ No fear of that. That’s not how your 
neck will be broken, my man,” said his 
lordship with an attempted laugh; for, 
though he was all the angrier that he was 
ashamed of what he had done, he dared 
not further wrong the servant before his 
mistress. 

A policeman came up and laid his hand 
on Kelpie’s bridle. 

“Take care what you’re about,” said 
Malcolm: “the mare’s not safe. There’s 
my mistress, the Marchioness of Lossie.” 

The man saw an ugly look in Kelpie’s 
eye, withdrew his hand and turned to Flor- 
imel. 

“ My groom is not to blame,” said she. 
“Lord Liftore struck his mare, and she 
became ungovernable.” 

The man gave a look at Liftore, seemed 
to take his likeness, touched his hat, and 
withdrew. 

“You'd better ride the jade home,” 
said Liftore. 

Malcolm only looked at his mistress. 
She moved on and he followed. 

He was not so innocent in the affair as 
he had seemed. The expression of Lif- 
tore’s face as he drew nearer to Florimei 
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was to him so hateful that he interfered in 
a very literal fashion: Kelpie had been 
doing no more than he made her until the 
earl struck her. 

“Let us ride to Richmond to-morrow,” 
said Florimel, “ and have a good gallop 
in the park. Did you ever see a finer 
sight than that animal on the grass ?” 

“The fellow’s too heavy for her,” said 
Liftore: “I should very much like to try 
her myself.” 

Florimel pulled up and turned to Mal- 
colm. “MacPhail,” she said, “have that 
mare of yours ready whenever Lord Lif- 
tore chooses to ride her.” 

“T beg your pardon, my lady,” returned 
Malcolm, “ but would your ladyship make 
a condition with my lord that he shall not 
mount her anywhere on the stones.” 

“By Jove!” said Liftore scornfully, 
“vou fancy yourself the only man that can 
ride.” 

“It’s nothing to me, my lord, if you 
break your neck, but I am bound to tell 
you I do zo¢ think your lordship will sit 
my mare. Stoat can’t, and I can only 
because I know her as well as my own 
palm.” 

The young earl made no answer, and 
they rode on, Malcolm nearer than his 
lordship liked. 

“T can’t think, Florimel,” he said, “ why 
you should want that fellow about you 
again. He is not only very awkward, but 
insolent as well.” 

“T should call it straightforward,” re- 
turned Florimel. 

“ My dear Lady Lossie! 
he is riding to us now.” 

“He is anxious, I dare say,as to your 
lordship’s behavior. He is like some dogs 
that are a little too careful of their mis- 
tresses — touchy as to how they are ad- 
dressed: not a bad fault in dog, or groom 
either. He saved my life once, and he 
was a great favorite with my father: I 
won’t hear anything against him.” 

“ But for your own sake — just consider : 
what wi!l people say if you show any pref- 
erence for aman like that?” said Liftore, 
who had already become jealous of the 
man who in his heart he feared could ride 
better than himself. 

“My lord!” exclaimed Florimel, with 
a mingling of surprise and indignation in 
her voice, and, suddenly quickening her 
pace, dropped him behind. 

Malcolm was after her so instantly that 
it brought him abreast of Liftore. “ Keep 
your own place,” said his lordship with 
stern rebuke. 


See how close 
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“TI keep my place to my mistress,” re- 
turned Malcolm. 

Liftore looked at him as if he would 
strike him. But he thought better of it 
apparently, and rode after Florimel. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
BLUE PETER. 


By the time he had put up Kelpie, Mal- 
colm found that his only chance of seeing 
Blue Peter before he left London lay in 
going direct to the wharf. On his road he 
reflected on what had just passed, and 
was not altogether pleased with himself. 
He had nearly lost his temper with Lif- 
tore; and if he should act in any way un- 
befitting the position he had assumed, 
from the duties of which he was in no 
degree exonerated by the fact that he had 
assumed it for a purpose, it would not 
only be a failure in himself, but an impedi- 
ment perhaps insurmountable in the path 
of his service. To attract attention was 
almost to ensure frustration. When he 
reached the wharf, he found they had 
nearly got her freight on board the smack. 
Blue Peter stood on the forecastle. He 
went to him and explained how it was that 
he had been unable to join him sooner. 

“I didna ken ye,” said Blue Peter, “in 
sic play-actor kin’ o’ claes.” 

“ Nobody in London would look at me 
twice now. But you remember how we 
were stared at when first we came,” said 
Malcolm. 

“Ow, ay!” returned Peter with almost 
a groan. “There’s a sair cheenge past 
upo’ you, but I’m gauin’ hame to the auld 
w’y o’ things. The herrin’ ’ill be aye to 
the fore, I’m thinkin’; an’ gien we getnaa 
harbor we’ll get a h’aven.” 

Judging it better to take no notice of 
this pretty strong expression of distrust 
and disappointment, Malcolm led him 
aside, and putting a few sovereigns in his 
hand, said, “ Here, Peter, that will take 
you home.” 

“It’s ower muckle—a _ heap ower 
muckle. I'll tak naething frae ye but 
what'll pay my w’y.” 

“But what is such a trifle between 
friends ? ” 

“There was a time, Ma’colm, whan 
what was mine was yours, an’ what was 
yours was mine, but that time’s gane.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Peter; but still 
I owe you as much as that for bare wages.” 

“There was no word o’ wauges whan ye 
said, ‘ Peter, come to Lon’on wi’ me.’ Da- 
vie there — he maun hae his wauges.” 
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“ Weel,” said Malcolm, thinking it bet- 
ter to give way, “I’m no abune bein’ 
obleeged to ye, Peter. I maun bide my 
time, | see, for ye winna lippen till me. 
Eh, man! your faith ’s sune at the wa’.” 

“Faith! what faith?” returned Peter, 
almost fiercely. “ We’re tauld to put no 
faith in man; an’ gien I bena come to that 
yet freely, I’m nearer till’t nor ever I was 
afore.” 

“ Weel, Peter, a’ ’at I can say is, I ken 
my ain hert, an’ ye dinna ken’t.” 

“aur ye tell me!” cried Peter. “ Dis- 
na the Scriptur’ itsel’ say the hert o’ man 
is deceitfw’ an’ despratly wickit; who can 
know it?” 

“ Peter,” said Malcolm — and he spoke 
very gently, for he understood that love 
and not hate was at the root of his friend’s 
anger and injustice —“ gien ye winna lip- 
pen to me, there’s naething for’t but I 
maun lippen to you. Gang hame to yer 
wife an’ gi’e her my compliments, an’ tell 
her a’ ’at’s past atween you an’ me, as 
near, word for word, as ye can tell the 
same ; an’ say till her I pray her to judge 
atween you an’ me, an’ to mak the best o’ 
me to ye ’at she can, for I wad ill thole to 
loss yer freenship, Peter.” 

The same moment came the command 
for all but passengers to go ashore. The 
men grasped each other’s hand, looked 
each other in the eyes with something of 
mutual reproach, and parted — Blue Peter 
down the river to Scaurnose and Annie, 
Malcolm to the yacht lying still in the 
Upper Pool. 

He saw it taken properly in charge, and 
arranged for having it towed up the river 
and anchored in the Chelsea Reach. 

When Blue Peter found himself once 
more safe out at sea, with twelve hundred 
yards of canvas spread above him in one 
mighty wing betwixt boom and gaff, and 
the wind blowing half a gale, the weather 


? 





inside him began to change a little. He 
began to see that he had not been behav- | 
ing altogether as a friend ought. It was | 
not that he saw reason for being better | 
satisfied with Malcolm or his conduct, but | 
reason for being worse satisfied with him- | 
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judge in the question between them; for 
what did she know of theatres and such 
places? And the doubt strengthened as 
he neared home. The consequence was 
that he felt in no haste to execute Mal- 
colm’s commission ; and hence the delights 
of greeting over, Annie was the first to 
open her bag of troubles: Mr. Crathie 
had given them notice to quit at midsum- 
mer. 

“ Jist what I micht hae expeckit!” cried 
Blue Peter, starting up. “ Woe be to the 
man ’at puts his trust in princes! I luikit 
till Azz to save the fisher-fowk, an’ no to 
the Lord, an’ the tooer o’ Siloam ’s fa’en 
upo’ my heid: what does he, the first 
thing, but turn his ain auld freens oot 0’ 
the sma’ beild they had, that his father nor 
his gran’father, ’at was naither o’ them 
God-fearin’ men, wad never hae put their 
han’ till! Eh, woman! but my hert’s sair 
ithin me. Tothink o’? Ma’colm MacPhail 
turnin’ his back upo’ them ’at’s been freens 
wi’ ’im sin’ ever he was a wee loonie, 
rinnin’ aboot in coaties ! ” 

“ Hoot, man! what’s gotten intill yer 
heid ?” returned his wife. “It’s no Ma’- 
colm: it’s the illy-wully factor. Bide ye 
till he comes till ’s ain, an’ Maister Cra- 
thie ’ill hae to lauch o’ the wrang side 0’ 
*s mou’.” 

But thereupon Peter began his tale of 
how he had fared in London, and in the 
excitement of keenly anticipated evil, and 
with his recollection of events wrapped in 
the mist of a displeasure which had deep- 
ened during his journey, he so clothed 
the facts of Malcolm’s conduct in the gar- 
ments of his own feelings that the mind of 
Annie Mair also became speedily pos- 
sessed with the fancy that their friend’s 
good-fortune had upset his moral equi- 
librium, and that he had not only behaved 
to her husband with pride and arrogance, 
breaking all the ancient bonds of friend- 
ship between them, but had tried to seduce 
him from the ways of righteousness by 
inveigling him into a play-house, where 
marvels of wickedness were going on at 
the very time. She wept a few bitter tears 
of disappointment, dried them hastily, 


self; and the consequence was that he | lifted her head high, and proceeded to set 
grew still angrier with Malcolm, and the | her affairs in order as if death were at the 
wrong he had done him seemed more and | door. 
more an unpardonable one. | For indeed it was to them as a death to 
When he was at length seated on the | leave Scaurnose. True, Annie came from 
top of the coach running betwixt Aber- inland, and was not of the fisher race, but 
deen and Fochabers, which would set him | this part of the coast she had known from 
down as near Scaurnose as coach could | childhood, and in this cottage all her mar- 
go, he began to be doubtful how Annie, | ried years had been spent, while banish- 
formally retained on Malcolm’s side by | ment of the sort involved banishment 
the message he had to give her, would| from every place they knew, for all the 
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neighborhood was equally under the 
power of the factor. And, poor as their 
accommodation here was, they had plenty 
of open air and land-room; whereas if 
they should be compelled to go to any of 
the larger ports, it would be to circum- 
stances greatly inferior and a neighbor- 
hood in all probability very undesirable 
for their children. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
BUNSEN AND HIS WIFE. 

THE death of the Baronne de Bunsen, 
aged eighty-five, which has lately taken 
place at Carlsruhe, should revive the in- 
terest in her memoir of her husband, 
which will long be remembered as one of 
the very best books of its kind. 

Hers was the appreciative, not the orig- 
inal mind, and she almost carried out the 
ideal in “ The Princess,” 


She set herself to man, 
As perfect music unto noble words. 


She was one with her husband in thought 
and feeling, tastes and actions; she ena- 
bled him to carry out his objects by her 
sympathy and by her active co-operation ; 


she took upon herself the vexing petty 
cares of life, and left him free to follow out 


his political and literary career. Yet she 
was no “housewife,” but shared all the 
best part of his mind upon all occasions. 
How much individual intellectual power, 
good sense, and insight into character she 
possessed, may be seen in the two large, 
thick volumes, wherein, with a tender 
reverence for her husband, in whose life 
her own was so completely merged, she 
made his character known to a circle far 
wider than even that in which he moved 
during his lifetime. 

The book is peculiarly interesting to us 
as the story of one who, though a stranger 
in the land, and preserving his own indi- 
viduality quite unbroken, yet identified 
himself with the best of English life in 
a manner which no other foreigner has 
ever done before or since. 

Our pride of race, the supercilious 
habit of looking down on all other nations, 
as our inferiors in religion and politics, 
our shyness, exclusiveness, and insularity 
— our want of facility in other languages 
— combine to make a barrier into real En- 
glish society which hardly any outsider 





from other lands finds it possible to pass. 
And although this must be the case more | 
or less in every country, so that of the thou- | 
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sands who traverse Europe to and fro, the 
number of men and women in each gen- 
eration might almost be counted on one’s 
fingers who have become really intimate 
with the French, German, or Italian upper 
class, yet in England the difficulty created 
by the want of a common language makes 
the bar far greater than elsewhere. As 
Lord Houghton once said in a paper upon 
education, scarcely any English sax 
speaks even French sufficiently well to 
enjoy talking it,and other tongues are 
still stranger to his lips. It was the acci- 
dent of Baron Bunsen having married an 
Englishwoman, and using her speech as 
fluently as his own, which first opened the 
door for him into that jealously-kept sanc- 
tuary of English social life, which his sym- 
pathy with the nation improved to the ut- 
most. It is this which makes the book 
so valuable —to see ourselves as others 
see us; not through the eyes of what we 
might call “an insolent Frenchman” or 
“a dogmatic German,” whom we could 
comfortably put aside with the feeling 
that “he does not understand us,” but by 
one who touched all things as if he loved. 
us, with a gentle, sympathetic reverence 
for all that was good, and a very kind ten- 
derness even for our faults, which make 
his strictures tell home. 

Bunsen’s was a curious life of failure in 
the objects upon which he had set his 
heart. The gods shaped his ends to en- 
tirely contrary courses to those which he 
had rough-hewn for himself. He abhorred 
diplomacy, and his life was to be spent in 
little else. He preferred the learned lei- 
sure of a literary and artistic career, and 
he was condemned to the rush of London 
society as part of the duties of his posi- 
tion. He had a tender affection for his 
own country, yet during his lifetime he 
was almost singularly without influence in 
Germany, except through the personal 
friendship of the king, while he caused 
Prussia to be respected among nations in 
a manner which none of her internal ar- 
rangements before Sadowa and Sedan 
could have effected. He was nota great 
diplomatist, yet no ambassador ever took 
such a position before in England. He 
was anything but a great writer, yet he 
had more influence on his generation than 
many who were both, by sheer force of 
straightforward honesty in thought and 
action, true love of God and man, and 
sympathy with what was highest in 
thought and feeling wherever he went. It 
is to the honor of the world that he should 
have been so successful, for he had none 
of the adjuncts which generally raise men 
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to fortune —nothing but excellence, tal- 
ent, and enormous industry. 

He belonged, and prided himself on the 
fact, “ to the kernel of the German nation, 
the cultivated and cultivating class of 
society ;” and the record of the self-denial 
exercised by him and his parents in their 
poverty, and the sacrifices required to 
obtain the education which was like bread 
and meat to him, are exceedingly touch- 
ing. At length, however, he obtained 
work at the Géttingen University, which 
enabled him to live independently while 
he pursued his own studies without inter- 
ruption. 

The “ statement of his plan of intellect- 
ual work,” laid before Niebuhr when he 
was only twenty-four, takes one’s breath 
away by its extent and the enormous labor 
which it contemplated as possible. He 
“determines to combine three forms of 
contemplation, in order to interpret the 
problems of human knowledge, z.z., philol- 
ogy, to arrange and treat individual his- 
torical facts ; history, to discover their con- 
nection from their earliest development; 
and philosophy, to establish the principies 
by which philology and history investigate 
facts and laws of development, and medi- 
ate between fact and ideal conception,” 
whatever this last may mean. 

He wishes to “ acquire the whole treasure 
of language in order to complete his favor- 
ite linguistic theories,” to show the histori- 
cal connection of German and Scandina- 
vian heathenism with the East (“a study 
especially interesting as showing the his- 
tory of nations ”’), and desires “ to bring the 
language and spirit of the solemn East into 
communion with the European mind.” 

To accomplish this gigantic plan he 
went to Paris to study Persian, intending 
to follow it up with Sanskrit; while in 
order to acquire the more modern lan- 
guages of India, he proposed to spend 
three years at Calcutta. The material 
part of his scheme he hoped to carry out 
by joining an “ Oriental journey of linguis- 
tic research,” which he trusted, under the 
auspices of Niebuhr, would be sent out by 
the Prussian government. Meantime he 
earned money to support himself by teach- 
ing; undertook to accompany a young 
American on his travels, and even went as 
far as Florence with a young Englishman ; 
but both plans dropped through, and at 
length he set forth on his own resources | 
to meet Niebuhr, the ambassador at Rome, 
and his old friend Brandis, secretary of 








legation, through whom he hoped to ob- 


tain some opening for work. His enjoy- | 


ment of the new life is delightful even to| 
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read of. The art, the antiquities, the cli- 
mate, the exquisite beauty, the leisure for 
study (for teaching evidently bored him 
infinitely), the congenial society, all filled 
him with rapture. “There is but one 
Rome and one Niebuhr,” he says. He 
plunges into a whole polyglot of reading: 
Plato, Firdusi, the Koran, Dante, Isaiah, 
the Eddas, all in their own tongues. A 
different influence, however, was at hand, 
more charming than Firdusi, more inter- 
esting even than the Eddas. He falls in 
with an English family with three daugh- 
ters ; and very soon declares how he had 
“always thought that his old love, his plan 
of study and travel, would have prevented 
the devoting of his whole heart and being 
to another and human bride.” Woman, 
however, was stronger than learning and 
carried the day. 

The courtship was short, but they had 
ample means of becoming really acquaint- 
ed with each other’s characters and tastes, 
in the easy, pleasant intercourse of Rome, 
and during their visits to all the great ob- 
jects of interest, where the learned young 
German was an invaluable companion. 
The natural objections against a marriage 
where the bridegroom was absolutely pen- 
niless were great, but Niebuhr promised 
his assistance, and declared that Bunsen 
was certain to succeed in life; and the 
young couple were married in June, 1817. 

Then comes a paradisiacal interlude at 
an “ exquisite villa at Frascati,” “the ter- 
race of which looks down over vineyards, 
fields of maize, olives, fig-trees, and a long 
avenue of cypresses and pines.” From 
the balcony of his room they “can see the 
Mediterranean in the distance, the beauti- 
ful Sabine mountains to the right, forming 
a semicircle round that end of the plain, 
and Rome in the centre. Springing foun- 
tains rise out of marble basins in the 
garden, most refreshing in this hot weather 
(July), pots of myrtles and flowers, blue 
skies,” “all fair sights and sounds” are 
about them. Here he added to his other 
interests a study of the Bible with his 
wife, but felt a little uneasy in the midst of 
his happiness at the thought of what his 
friends would say to his giving up India; 
still after all, he reflects, “it was only a 
means to an end,” and he “ hopes without 
misgiving to accomplish what is neces- 
sary” in other ways. In October they re- 
turned to Rome, and established them- 
selves in a suite of great, bare, half-fur- 
nished rooms in the Palazzo Caffarelli, on 
the Tarpeian rock; where once Charles 
V. was said to have been lodged. “ The 
prospect has not its equal for beauty and 




















interest, extending all over the city of 
Rome; the Forum on one side, the Cap- 
itol behind; but it is little known, as the 
Romans are too lazy to climb the hill on 
which it stands.” 

Here they passed the next twenty-two 
years —a delightful life, combining more 
elements of a rational and useful career 
with the satisfaction of both their tastes, 
for art and beauty and knowledge, than 
often falls to the lot of men. In this pro- 
saic world, however, food and clothing 
must somehow be supplied, and in spite 
of his extreme reluctance, he was grad- 
ually drawn by this necessity into the dip- 
lomatic career. During the illness of 
Brandis he undertook the post of secre- 
tary of legation, “but I would on no ac- 
count remain in the diplomatic career,” he 
still says. “I detest that course of life 
too much, and only look on it as a means 
of becoming independent. The common- 
place life of public business is so pitiful 
compared to a course of philosophical and 
literary labors.” He “ wishes to be a pro- 
fessor,” he writes again and again. It 
was another curious instance of how his 
own plans for life were overthrown. Step 
by step he became entangled in diplomatic 
business, the charm of the society of the 
chief, Niebuhr, seeming to have had a 
great share in determining his final resolu- 
tion, as he constantly alludes in his letters 
to the kindness of the great man, and his 
delightful intercourse with him. He con- 
tinued to read and write on every conceiv- 
able subject, and soon undertook to pre- 
pare a joint description of Rome with 
Niebuhr, “he for the ancient, I for the 
modern part, especially an essay on an- 
cient Christian churches,” as the history 
of the basilicas was petuliarly interesting 
to him; while he found time for trifles, 
such as the “Athenian law of inheri- 
tance.” 

The wealth of antiquarian interest in 
Rome, ever new, ever suggestive, was to 
him a_never-failing delight. “I have 
hardly known a day ever since we have 
lived here when something has not been 
discovered, or some curious question 
cleared up,” he once said. The labor, 
however, of preparing his share of the 
Roman work was great, from his extreme 
conscientiousness and desire for accuracy, 
while the time had to be taken from his 
short intervals of rest from diplomatic 
work. 

There follows a visit to Niebuhr at Ti- 
voli, where he and his wife remained for 
some time, “ the happiest in his life.” He 
rejoices that “ Fanny should really become 
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j intimate with the simplicity of greatness 


and inexhaustible animation of their host, 
his interest in all that is good, true, 
learned, and wise; the richness and charm 
of his conversation, which commanded 
every subject, and the high-minded ab- 
sence of everything trivial.” ‘“ His great 
personal kindness to Fanny and me” is 
continually alluded to. 

Then follows a whole encyclopedia of 
subjects which they discussed together. 
They had been talking of the Athenian 
orators. 


I begin to understand the justness of Nie- 
buhr’s democratic tendency with respect to 
Athens, which formerly seemed to me to do 
wrong to Plato and others. When one be- 
comes better acquainted with the insolence 
and cruelty of the aristocracy of Athens, there 
seems to have been no alternative between a 
democracy such as Demosthenes desired and 
the acceptance of Alcibiades as ¢yrannos, 

Niebuhr has given me authentic data show- 
ing how little Malthus’ facts concerning the 
proportionate increase of population and 
production really prove. Neither Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, nor France are nearly 
so populous now as in the Middle Ages, some 
parts of Germany not even so much so as 
before the Thirty Years’ War. This is caused 
by the prevalence of epidemical disorders even 
more than by wars. Another series of facts 
regards the rates of increase of population to 
extent of country and the moral state of society 
at the time. 


He winds up with finding out that the 
deeper he goes into history and politics 
the more he feels that he must go to En- 
gland to inquire, investigate, and observe. 

He begins to put aside the study of 
language for a time: “all separation be- 
tween knowledge and action is unsound 
and enfeebling; one must learn what ex- 
ists, what may be done, how best by sys- 
tem and principle this can be carried out; 
and then, each according to his ability, to 
strive to accomplish it;” and this may 
truly be said to have been his aim through 
life —to strive by every means in his 
power to find out what was true, and then 
earnestly attempt to put it in practice. 
“ Later,” he says, “comes a life and time 
for contemplation, and the inquiry into the 
past returns with new force.” 

His life gave him one great advantage : 
by dwelling so much in foreign lands, and 
with men of such various nationalities, he 
was freed from that “belief in conven- 
tionalities,” that “pedantry in raising 
things externai to the rank of duties,” 
that “almost religious strictness in the 
observation of forms,” which men, and 
still more often women, who live ina set, 
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so often fall into, and which sometimes 
vexed his soul, particularly among the 
English. 

“We live,” he writes to his sister, “al- 
most entirely out of what is called the 
world. Sunday and Monday evenings we 
read the Bible with the Prussian chaplain, 
on Thursday Niebuhr receives, Monday 
we meet for singing of old church music.” | 

His interest in music continued to be | 
strong throughout his life ; at first he only | 
cared for it when accompanied by words. | 
Art, indeed, at this time was interesting to | 
him only as expressing thoughts and feel- 
ings, the technical part was of little worth | 
to him, and his shortsightedness prevent- | 
ed much of the pleasure afforded by pic- | 
tures and architecture. But later on he | 
has found out that “ music possesses the | 
high privilege of showing how much there | 


is, intensely affecting the human soul, that |g 


thought cannot grasp nor language utter.” 


A palimpsest MS. on music, which had 
been found at Pompeii, sets him on study- | 
ing the whole subject in ancient and mod- 
ern times with a special view to the refor- | 
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far more thoroughly than anything I have seen 
in Germany, Holland, or Denmark. 

He wished to “ make the historical treat- 
ment of the conception of the Lord’s Sup- 
per the principal work of his life in future 
years:” “the spiritual priesthood of all 
Christians, the true idea of self-sacrifice, 
the continuous spiritual giving of thanks 
which became afterwards the sacrifice of 
the mass.” One of the great pleasures of 
this period (1821) to Bunsen and his wife 
“consisted in the study of the creations 
of Thorwaldsen’s genius;” they found 
him one day in the act of finishing the 
statue of Mercury, and he told how a sit- 
ting figure in perfect repose, but on the 
point of action, had occurred to him as 
admirable, and that he had just hit upon a 
subject to furnish it with meaning, “ Mer- 
cury having lulled Argus to sleep, and 
grasping his sword, about to strike him, 
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| watching lest the hundred eyes should 


open again.” He had lately finished his 
colossal statue of Christ for Copenhagen, 
and said he feared he must have reached 
his best and be about to decline, for “I 








mation of hymns in Germany “as the} have never before been satisfied with any 
first step to a revival of Christian wor-|of my works; I av satisfied with this, so 
ship.” He was much assisted in these | I must be on the road to decay.” 

studies by the papal choir, whom, as a | A fatal Roman fever broke in on the 
very rare favor, he persuaded to come and | happy family life: they lost their eldest 
sing at his house, chiefly selections from | little girl at Albano, and there is a touch- 


Palestrina for four voices. 


The canto fermo or plain chant was im- 
posed by a special law of the Council of Trent 
on the private chapel of the pope as the only 
style suitable to the solemnity of the papal 
presence. This was the basis of the music of 
Palestrina and Allegri, and was founded on 
the scanty fragments of the musical system of 
the ancient Greeks, which have been handed 
down to us, 


He was delighted with a litany to the 


Virgin, sung on the eve of her festivals by | 


the Roman peasants in the Piazza Ma- 


dama, and dating from the tenth century, | 


the only one remaining of aclass of pop- 
ular devotional musical exercises which 
had been broken up by the French occu- 
pation at the time of the Revolution. 

He then undertook the examination of 
above two thousand hymns, and selected 
one hundred and fiftv “as a step towards 
acommon form of Christian worship,” “a 
plan which Luther had pointed out, but 
did not execute.” In his comparison of 
different liturgies, he says, — 


The English is constructed from a grand 
point of view, adapted with much wisdom to 
the wants of the people at the period it was 
put together, and represents Christian worship 


ing account of Niebuhr’s extreme tender- 
ness for them in their grief; both father 
and mother caught the disorder, and Bun- 
| sen suffered long and acutely. 
| Inthe winter of 1822 the king of Prus- 
| sia and his two sons arrived in Rome, and 
| Bunsen was deputed by Niebuhr to “ ex- 
| plain Rome” to them. ‘This was his first 
acquaintance with the prince. who returned 
alone in the following year, and whose 
| friendship with Bunsen continued unbrok- 
| en to the end of his life. 

Through the great rooms of the Palazzo 
Caffarelli now passed all who were worth 
knowing of every nationality, and the cata- 
logue itself is almosta history of the time. 
Dr. Arnold, Stein (‘whom he felt to be 
his king”), Lord Sandon, Lord Dudley 
| Stuart, Pusey, the Chevalier Neukomm, 

nominally saitre de chapelle to Talley- 
| rand, who hated music but liked his com- 
| pany; the Duc de Luynes, with his knowl- 
|edge of antiquities; Thirlwall, and later, 
| Gladstone —men who had no time at 


| 
| 


home to enjoy themselves, but.were only 
too happy to study Rome in company with 
}one so willing and able to communicate 
| knowledge pleasantly as Bunsen. 
“Lord Colchester has arrived in a most 
disconsolate state of mind, declaring that 
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the English constitution will not last sixty 
years longer ; ” “indeed the times we live 
in,” says Bunsen himself, in a letter of 

1821, “are most unsatisfactory ; ; men’s 
minds are unfixed, ‘lost in  seif-interest, 
sentimentality, and self-contemplation.” 
Niebuhr, as he grew older, had lost his 
love of republics, unless at the distance of 
two thousand years. He had become 
more conservative and French in his ideas, 
while Bunsen was gradually drawing 
nearer to England, which he now hoped 
to visit. Instead of this, when at length 
Niebuhr threw up his post as minister in 
1823, Bunsen, much against his own wish- 
es, agreed to remain till a new minister 
arrived, * but only till then. What can I 
expect here but splendid poverty? receiv- 
ing thousands only to expend the money 
on outward appearances and honor.” “I 
have ambition, but it must be satisfied in 
the honor of my own choice. A man 
should so love his profession as to accept 
with indifference all events proceeding 
from it.” 

The burning of the magnificent church 
of San Paolo fuori le Mura, with its mo- 
saics of the ninth century, which Bunsen 
had greatly delighted in -—‘“its beams of 
cedar of Lebanon above a thousand years 
old, and the columns of violet marble taken 
from the mausoleum of Hadrian ” — “ was 
an event even in the eventful year 1823.” 
The old pope, Pius VII., was dying at the 
time, anda strange account is given of the 
funeral, “ according to leng-fixed custom,” 
showing the sort of sentiment which had 
been inspired by the pontiffs beforetime 
among their people : — 


His remains lay in state, first at the Quirinal, 
and then at St. Peter’s, where they were taken 
by night, not with chanting and a great attend- 
ance of clergy, but with troops, pieces of artil- 
lery and ammunition-waggons, and no light 
but straggling torches in the narrow streets, 
where the moonlight could not penetrate — 
these precautions dating from the times when 
they were necessary to defend the corpse of 
the pope from being attacked by the populace. 
At the funeral of Paul 1V., a Caraffa, a band 
of the people, having failed in their attempt 
to attack the remains, knocked off the head of 
one of his statues, and after parading it about 
the streets, threw it into the Tiber. 


Then follows the election of the new 
pope, the cardinals walking in procession 
to the conclave in the palace of the Quiri- 
nal, preceded by the attendants who were 
to be shut in with them, and the singers 
performing the “Ven7, Creator Spiritus.” 
The votes of the cardinals were collected | 
by ballot twice a day, and burned at once, 
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till the requisite majority was obtained. 
The small thread of smoke was carefully 
watched by a crowd of idlers, to know 
whether the end was come. The pasqui- 
nades, the rumors “containing an acrid 
venom which caused it to be supposed 
they were concocted chiefly by the lower 
clergy,” are mentioned, with many curious 
details which we may see repeated any 
day — the nominees of the three Catholic 
powers being at last all quietly put aside 
by the Italian majority of cardinals, and 
an Italian bishop, Leo XII., selected. 

The new pope was carried with the ac- 
customed state to St. Peter's, ‘‘and actu- 
ally seated on the high altar, to be adored,” 
the literal expression used. The Russian 
minister was much scandalized, and said, 
‘ Fe suts schismatique, et jer ai pas le 
droit de juger des affaires Catholiques, 
mats ce gui me parait étranuge Cest gue 
le pape ait posé le séant la ott [on place 
le Seigneur.” 

Not long after this period Bunsen was 
made Prussian minister, a post which he 
accepted with many qualms, and the 
fatigue of which was much increased by 
having for some time no one to help him 
but his wife in the clerical work of the 
legation. He much felt, too, the want of 
the rest of Sunday, “an institution which 
does not exist at Rome.” 

His position seems to have been com- 
plicated by the jealousy of him and his 
influence over the king felt at Berlin; his 
trusty Fanny complaining of the “ misap- 
prehension of that truly German heart in 
his own country.” He admits however, 
himself, after one of his visits to Germany, 
that “ the conception of one’s own country 
becomes more and more ideal in absence, 
and finally untrue to fact.” He was shortly 
after summoned to Berlin, where his visit 
was, nevertheless, a success. The king was 
very gracious, showed much interest in the 
antiquarian discoveries made at Rome, and 
discussed at great length, and after Bun- 
sen’s own heart, “the best kind of public 
worship and the right ideal of a Christian 
state.” He remained away six months, 
and the honor done to him in his own land 
rejoiced his wife’s inmost heart, when he 
returned to his post evidently much re- 
freshed. His affection for Rome was 
deep — “It would indeed be hard for me 
to leave the metropolis of the world; and 
all other towns are villages and parvenues 
compared with this queen of the earth.” 
There are a page or two at this point 
| which evidently intimate a great deal of 
inconvenience and even suffering to Ma- 
idame de Bunsen herself, very gently 
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hinted at. Bunsen brought his sister 
from Germany to live with them. She 
was thoroughly uncongenial in every way, 
and the seven and a half weary years that 
she spent with the family were indeed 
“one long mistake.” 

Again comes the record of the hosts of 
interesting people from all countries who 
appeared in his sa/onus : “ Lord and Lady 
Hastings, returning from their regal posi- 
tion in India; Champollion and his hiero- 
glyphics ; Madame Recamier, with the old 
charm lingering about her; Count Mont- 
morenci, one of the most constant of her 
adorers; Cardinal Cappacini, then a min- 
ister of the pope’s,” a pleasant, lively old 
man, who was fond of telling how he had 
been sent to England at the time of the 
peace, and had positively given the pope’s 
health at a public dinner, which was re- 
ceived very well, such was the general 
good-humor. “ Everything,” he said, “ was 
ch: arming in England, except those black 
birds that fly about the high trees ” — the 
rooks. Mendelssohn, then only a lad of 
twenty, is described as one of the “ most 
amiable and attaching of human beings,” 
deep at that time in the study of chorale 
music. ‘ The rare charm of his mind and 
character is shown in his letters,” and 
Bunsen’s feeling towards “one so bright 
and pure was as to a son.” 

Each winter has its glimpses of pleasant 
society —in 1828, Thirlwall, St. Aulaire, 
Dr. Arnold. Chateaubriand had just ar- 
rived as French ambassador, and Bunsen 
complains of his “ uneasy vanity, wrapped 
up in himself and in the desire of produ- 
cing an effect.” “ One evening in his own 
pot and in a room full of guests, he 
stood for some time, rapt, with his eyes 
fixed on the ceiling.” 

It was perhaps ' with some of the same 
feeling that he once observed to Bunsen 
(it was at the funeral of Leo XII.) “ that 
as regarded Catholic emancipation in En- 
gland, although he rejoiced at it for the 
sake of human nature, he regretted it as a 
Catholic, since it would do harm to the 
Church.” 

The times were full of anxiety to Bun- 
sen: — 





This age [he says] is one of relaxation and 
lukewarmness, and yet what great things are 
demanded of it. The events are great and | 
the men are small, the fermentation of change | 
goes on — prejudice on one side, narrow-mind- 

edness on the other; one striving to stave up | 
the crumbling past ‘with unsound props, the | 
other to build anew without foundations. 

You think [he writes to Dr. Arnold on the 
Reform agitation in England] that the prin- 
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ciple of power, according to the majority of a 
population, is fraught with evil. 


The French Revolution of 1830 had a 
strange effect upon Niebuhr. He was in 
a fever of alarm, and seems to have thought 
that all Europe would shortly be in flames. 
He was furious with England for enter- 
taining friendly relations with France, and 
talked of “ the alliance of the tiger and the 
shark.” He died the following year, hav- 
ing almost received his death-blow from 
his extreme agitation. 

The household at Palazzo Caffarelli was 
to him, however, to the last, a source of 
great pleasure. Ina long and affectionate 
letter to him, Bunsen says: — 


My position is all that I could wish, more 
advantageous than I ever could have expected. 
To remain in the Capitol is essential to my 
happiness. . . . Our happy condition is owing 
to you, and our thoughts turn naturally to you 
as its author. 


“ Nothing can replace Niebuhr to me,” 
he declares fervently after his death. In 
1833 Walter Scott is mentioned among 
their guests; Augustus and Julius Hare, 
Tourgueneff, and the grande duchesse 
Stephanie, daughter of Hortense Beau- 
—— one of the few relics then left of 
the Napoleonic dynasties. 

In the same year he made an expedi- 
tion with his wife and children to see the 
Etruscan tombs near Veu, which had just 
been discovered, and which interested him 
extremely. On one occasion at Corneto 
when an opening was made in the brick- 
work, the first who looked in “saw for a 
moment a figure in full armor, lying on a 
bier; but as the outward air entered, it 
vanished with a cracking noise, and noth- 
ing remained but a heap of oxidized metal 
round the bones.” 

He strove, and successfully, to keep up 
all his old interests, but “life is an art; to 
carry on public business without giving up 
study.” ‘ Power is one among the means 
of success, but only the use of the right 
means has a blessing on it.” 

In 1834 he is receiving Lord Ashley, 
and hearing much of schools, and is read- 
ing Newman’s “ Arians.” “Oh heavens ! 
what a book!” he ejaculates, and even 


| then complains of “the dreadful hanker- 


| ing after papism” of the great convert of 
the future. ‘ 

Very tedious negotiations were going 
on at this time between Prussia and Rome 
on the subject of mixed marriages and the 
forced attendance of Catholic soldiers at 
Protestant worship, a piece of intolerance 
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which Bunsen only persuaded the king to| how much his Oxford training clings to 


give up by a coup de main. 

Towards the end of the following year 
the cholera broke out at Rome, and Ma- 
dame de Bunsen’s description of the utter 
disorganization of society under the terror 
of it, the extreme barbarism of the “ chosen 
people,” their ignorance and_ cruelty 
amounting to barbarity, and the low state 
of feeling at the heart of Christendom, is 
extremely curious. There was almost an 
insurrection to prevent hospitals from being 
established. Every one, as long as he 
was not attacked himself, “ considered 
every cholera patient as an excommuni- 
cated being,” of whom it mattered not 
what becomes. Twelve thousand people 
died of it. The rumors of poisoning were 
as rife as in the Middle Ages, and wretched 
people accused of the crime were assas- 
sinated inthe streets. An English teacher 
was pursued and killed after receiving 
eleven stabs from poniards, while the pope 
shut himself up in the Quirinal, and re- 
fused to allow his own physician to attend 
any cholera patients for fear of infection 
to himself. 

In 1837 a visit to England was arranged, 
and Bunsen’s enthusiasm at the idea is 
pleasant to read. “I can scarcely master 
the storm of feeling in thinking I amon 
the direct road to my Ithaca, my island 
fatherland, the bulwark of religion and of 
civil liberty.” 

His time with us was a great success ; 
he was received at once as an old friend, 
and at once entered into the enjoyment of 
all that was best among us as by right. 
It is curious to mark the level to which 
the tide of thought had then reached. 
Arnold’s interpretation of prophecy, “ that 
the writer is not a mechanical instrument 
in the hands of the Spirit,” seems to have 


created much opposition. Pritchard’s 
book upon races was another bone of 
contention. 


One of Madame de Bunsen’s sisters 
was married to Lord Llanover in Wales, 
and to their house Bunsen, in company 
with Lepsius, went down to give the prize 
for the best Welsh essay at a grand 
Listedfodd, then a novelty and an event. 

He saw a great deal of Gladstone at 
this time (1838), and calls him “the first 
man io England as to intellectual power. 
He has heard higher tones than any one 
else in this island. His book” (which he 
does not much like) “is far above his 
party and his time, but he walks sad'y in 
the trammels of his Oxford friends in 
some points.” Amidst his other changes 


of thought, it may probably still be said 
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Gladstone, whether for good or evil. 

In the busiest seasons Bunsen never 
gave up the thread of his family life, and 
shared his day’s work as much as possible 
with them. His daily Scripture reading, 
ushered in by one of his beloved hymns, 
always began the day, and one of his 
many touching tributes to his wife as to 
her share in their past and present was 
written in this year. “The load of our 
earthly toil has increased upon us, and its 
principal weight is thrown upon your 
shoulders.” “ You are turning singly and 
alone the heavy wheel of life’s daily work, 
while I have been refreshed by nature, art, 
and the study of human nature.” But 
when working with and for him no load 
seemed heavy to her. 

He was much struck with the power of 
the elevating and buoyant atmosphere of 
English domestic and public life, although 
“the deficiency of the method of hand- 
ling ideas in this blessed island” is sad in 
his eyes. 

“The great national existence, such as 
the English people alone have at this 
present time, is grand and elevating of 
itself. The power of thought belongs to 
us (the Germans) in this day of the world’s 
history... .” There is a regret in the 
ring of the passage for the political state 
of his own country. He attended the 
opening of Parliament, and was “more 
and more struck by the great position of 
a minister in England. I heard Lord 
John Russell speak,” and felt “that here 
man was in his highest place, defending 
the interests of humanity with the won- 
derful power of speech.” ‘Had I been 
born in England, I had rather be dead 
than not sit and speak among them!” He 
breakfasts at Sir Robert Inglis’s, meeting 
Sandon (Lord Harrowby) “with the old 
good face,” Arnold, and Lord Mahon, and 
another day Gladstone. “ This man’s hu- 
mility and modesty make me ashamed,” 
he adds. The little touches of character 
are very interesting. Ata breakfast at 
Mr. Hallam’s he sits between the host and 
Macaulay, “ who was evidently writing the 
article in the Ldinburgh on Gladstone’s 
book; he spoke with all the power of his 
mind (or rather esfr7¢) on the subject. He 
is the Demosthenes and: Cicero of the 
Whigs.” Lord Mahon, Kemble, Empson, 
and Philip Pusey were there, the conver- 
sation very lively and instructive. They 
said that O’Connell cannot be eloquent 
unless greeted by cheers from the opposite 
side; he is heard now in silence, and be- 
comes weary.and tiresome. Then comes 
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a literary breakfast at ‘‘ Milnes’,” another 
at Bishop Stanley’s, and a lecture of Car- 
lyle’s. He goes from a meeting at Crosby 
Hall, where he sees “his favorite saint, 
Mrs. Fry,” to a dinner, where he meets 
Dr. Pusey, “whose feeling against the 
Low Church and Calvinism is almost pas- 
sion,” 

A sermon from Maurice at Gray’s Inn 
impresses him exceedingly. ‘“ He does 
not read the prayers, but prays them with 
an intensity of seriousness which would 
make it hard not to pray with him.” The 
remembrance of a bit of what now may 
be called almost fossil bigotry is revived 
when he relates how “ Buckland is_perse- 
cuted for asserting that fossil beasts and 
reptiles were pre-Adamite. ‘What open 
infidelity! Did not death come into the 
world on account of Adam’s sin?’” 

His delight in the great oratorios at Ex- 
eter Hallis extreme. “Only in England 
is the Handelian tradition in real exist- 
ence.” 

He was amused and interested by the 
scene at Oxford, when he received an hon- 
orary degree, and met many of his friends, 
Arnold among othets, whose health gave 
him much uneasiness. “He will sink, I 
fear, under his work ; he ought to be given 
a deanery; there are no such professor- 
ships where he could take refuge as in 
Germany.” But Arnold’s day of recogni- 
tion did not really come until after his 
death, and when his life had been ex- 
plained to the world by his younger friend, 
in that singularly beautiful memoir which 
has already become almost a classic in 
English literature. 

Bunsen’s brilliant visit, however, to 
England soon came to an end, and in 1840 
he was sent as envoy to Switzerland. 

He passed through Paris on his way, 
“an intellectual oasis in that Gallic des- 
ert,” as he calls it; saw Bournouf, and 
had much talk on Egypt, and was after- 
wards occupied in his retreat at Berne with 
“trying to reconcile Egyptian, Babylonish, 
and Judaic chronology.” 

Again he visited Berlin, and found the 
king most friendly, but his clear-sighted 
wife observes “‘ how Bunsen’s sanguine na- 
ture hoped for different results from him 
than were possible indeed from kings.” 

“ Be not chilled by the coldness of those 
about you,” he says, in a letter written at 
this time; “the perseverance of love and 
patience together” brings about great re- 
sults, 

A visit to Falk of Weimar, who had 
adopted a number of orphans deserted in 
the great war, interested him much. The 
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widespread misery of that period struck 
him even so long after it was over as 
184o. 

At length he was sent on the mission to 
England, and the pleasure of their return 
there to remain permanently was great to 
both husband and wife. He immediately 
assumed a place among us which no other 
ambassador had ever here obtained, living 
habitually with the best minds which En- 
gland at the time possessed. His sympa- 
thies were singularly Catholic: there were 
so many sides to his mind, that he had 
points of contact with the greatest possi- 
ble variety of men, while he saw the best 
side of all. Perhaps Arnold, Julius Hare, 
and Whately might be said to be those 
with whom, however, he most truly frater- 
nized; indeed the four were sometimes 
accused of living too much “in a mutual 
admiration society.” 

It almost takes one’s breath away only 
to read the list of occupations which had 
to be crowded into every day, —the let- 
ters, the politics, the receptions, the diplo- 
matic work, the social engagements, the 
philanthropic interests in which he joined, 
—and amidst all this the constancy with 
which he always contrived to steal time 
for his literary pursuits, —the amount of 
his daily reading, and the intercourse with 
literary men, to which, as to his old love, 
he always returned with unfailing zest. 
To the endl of his life he was ever essen- 
tially a learner, with a youthful interest in 
knowledge, a power of acquiring, un- 
daunted and unslacked by the pressure of 
work which sometimes became too heavy 
for even his strength. 

He enjoyed to the utmost that full tide 
of life—social, political, scientific, and 
literary — which can only be found to per- 
fection in London or Paris, and which he 
missed acutely afterwards in “the slack 
water” of Heidelburg and Bonn. Occa- 
sionally, however, he speaks bitterly of 
“the conflicting currents, disturbances, 
and interruptions of his outward calling 
and the convictions of the inner man.” 


I seek to preserve peace and unity and re- 
move disatisfaction here, and then [ learn 
daily much in this country of life itself. 
Cherein consists English greatness. In art 
and science we, the Germans, have the acvan- 
tage, the true poetry and philosophy cf En- 
gland is in life, and not in the abstract con- 
sciousness of that life. 


His interest turned ever towards theo- 
logical subjects, “the period between Ori- 
gen and Luther,” when the hierarchical 
system was established. The “ new birth” 
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which he expects “is slow and difficult, 
the new reformation which the world wants 
everywhere. We Germans alone can give 
the formula of the new consciousness of 
Christianity :” “a universal priesthood, in- 
stead of an exclusive order, is what we may 
hope for in the future ; works of love instead 
of professions of faith, a belief ina God 
within us, z.é¢., Christ, with such awe and 
humility as can alone preserve him to our 
souls.” 

As time went on he was painfully struck 
with “the religious state of England, the 
inward disease, fearful hollowness, spirit- 
ual death of the philosophical and theolog- 
ical forms of the nation;” the manner in 
which the “outward forms no longer ex- 
pressed the inward emotion.” 


The German nation has neglected and sac- 
rificed all political, individual existence and 
common freedom, to pursue in faith the search 
after truth. In England the political life has 
eaten out the other. 

Plato says, that seven years of silent inquiry 
are needful for a man to know the truth, but 
fourteen in order to learn how to make it 
known to his fellow-man,—[a proportion he 
does not find observed !] 

The direction of the Church of England 
since 1843 [seemed to him] to have been erro- 
neous, the hierarchical tendency now prevail- 
ing cannot hold. I more and more feel it to 
be an axiom, that Christology, as taught by 
the Churches, cannot be brought into union 
with the right interpretation of Scripture, the 
historical views, speculative thought, and 
moral consciousness of the time we live in. 

Why should we be impeded by the falsely 
so-called Apostles’ Creed, or the pre-eminence 
given in it to the mythical deposit of the deep 
impression produced by the divine revelation 
in Christ, which has become predominant in 
the churches? . . . Wiy should not faith in 
the divine revelation be true and vigorous, 
when it assumes that man is the highest ex- 
ponent of that divine revelation which is given 
to us mortals ? 

To attribute infallibility to Ezra’s synagogue 
and the Maccabzan successors is worse than 
to ask it for the pope, it is sheer rabbinism 
or prejudice. 

In England everything except the moral 
principle in the form of the fear of God is 
deathlike. Thought itself is crudely rational- 
istic here, public worship in general lifeless, 
and the vivifying spirit startles like a spectre 
when it appears. 

The rising generation [appeared to him to 
be] partly infidel and partly bigoted. 


These are a few of the scattered no- 
tices of his thoughts during the next 
twelve years that he spent amongst us. A 
curious sketch might be worked out from 
the “life” of the changes and phases of 
religious opinion which he witnessed. 
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He believed cordially in the mission of 
his own nation. “We are still,” he says, 
“the chosen people of God, the Christian 
Hellenes, but the intellectual life in my 
native country wants interpretation.” 

The idealizing, sentimental German 
manner of looking at politics which char- 
acterized him, clung to him throughout his 
diplomatic career, and made the _ hard- 
headed common sense of such statesmen 
as Lord Palmerston sovereignly antipa- 
thetic, particularly on such questions as 
the establishment of a joint bishopric at 
Jerusalem by England and Prussia, and 
the woes of Schleswig-Holstein, so soon 
to be absorbed entire by her chivalrous 
protector. 

But politics had never the absorbing 
interest for him which literature pos- 
sessed, and he falls back gladly upon his 
Oriental and philological studies, carried 
out by Max Miiller in a way which he 
heartily admired and almost envied — on 
Lepsius and Egypt, and Rawlinson’s “ un- 
speakably instructive Babylonian inscrip- 
tions,” —in a tone of longing which is 
almost pathetic. 

The account given by Madame de’ 
Bunsen of their visits to Windsor and 
Osborne, and of Bunsen’s conversations 
with Prince Albert, show what congenial 
minds they found in each other. 


At one time they were “discussing the rela- 
tive position of the three nationalities of 
England, France, and Germany, to each other 
and the world. . . . France forms the medium 
between the practical English and the theoretic 
German. They have always understood how 
to coin the gold of intelligence and bring it 
into circulation, but their influence is dimin- 
ishing. The prince observed one day that the 
danger of the French nation was in jicentious- 
ness, the Englishman’s besetting sin was selfish- 
ness, that of the German self-conceit ; every 
German knows all and everything better than 
all other folk.” 


“My life is one of great and varied in- 
terest,” Bunsen writes at this time. “I 
am to find the old duke at Windsor, whom 
the queen has often caused me to meet, and 
who is always peculiarly communicative 
to me.” On the eve of the roth of April, 
when thrones and constitutions were 
shaking all over Europe, and fears were 
expressed for the stability of England, he 
met the duke again at Lady Palmerston’s. 
“Your grace will take us all in charge?’ 
‘Yes, but not a soldier shall be seen un- 
less in actual need; if the force of law is 
overpowered, then is their time; it is 
not fair on either side to call them in to 
do the work of police —the military must 
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not be confounded with the police, nor 
merged in the police’ — grand maxims of 
political wisdom.” 

His intercourse, indeed, with the queen 
and Prince Albert was singularly interest- 
ing and free. The fact of his being a 
German and an ambassador seems to have 
enabled them to admit him to a kind of 
intellectual intimacy which they did not 
allow themselves elsewhere. Prince Al- 
bert, a man of original thought, and with 
the healthy desire to put that thought into 
action which a clever benevolent man must 
feel, was yet denied the smallest loophole 
for its exercise except vicariously. Bun- 
sen talks of “the absurd jealousy of the 
English, who refused in his case to ac- 
knowledge their own favorite dogma that 
the wife is, and ought to be, under the 
influence of her husband.” The queen’s 
touching account of the manner in which 
Albert accepted this most difficult and try- 
ing position, and how much he was able 
to accomplish under such trammels, is 
confirmed again and again in Bunsen’s 
letters. And the testimony whict. he bears 
to the character of the queen, and her 
virtues, is one which any person in any 
class of life might well be proud of. 

“A pleasant evening at Osborne” he 
describes once : — 


It is here that the queen feels herself most 
at home; she here enjoys her domestic life 
and family happiness to her heart’s content, 
walks in her beautiful gardens and grounds 
with the prince and her children. The pros- 
pect of the sea and of the proud men-of-war 
of Great Britain in the midst of a quiet rural 
population is very striking. 


Madame de Bunsen particularly men- 
tions “the truth and reality of the queen’s 
expression, which so strongly  distin- 
guishes her countenance from the fixed 
mask only too common in the royal rank 
of society.” 

The Great Exhibition had just been 
started on one of these visits, and the 
prince was full of hopes as to the good 
which it might be expected to bring in its 
train. ‘“ No one could conduct the under- 
taking but the prince, from his great ver- 
satility of knowledge and his impartiality. 
I suggested a mixed jury.” 

Whether staying at Windsor or Os- 
borne, he repeatedly alludes to the amount 
of hard work which the queen has to per- 
form and her conscientious mode of doing 
it. 


To-day [he says] pacing up and down the 
corridor at Windsor, looking out on the towers 
and turrets, I was meditating on the happiness 
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which dwells within these walls, founded on 
reason, integrity, and love. It is a pattern of 
the well-ordered, inwardly vigorous, and flour- 
ishing life which spreads all around, even to 
| the extremities of this great island. 


The whole account is a great testimony 
both to the queen and her husband; and, 
remembering how near was the catastro- 

| phe of their separation, the description of 
‘the happiness of the queen is most pa- 
thetic. 

He is, of course, in communication with 
all the ministers and statesmen of the day, 
and little hints as to their idiosyncrasies 
crop up. ‘“ Met Palmerston to-day, sweet 
as honey;” and he gives instances of his 
kindly nature. “A letter from Gladstone 
of twenty-four pages; he is beset with 
scruples, his heart is with us, but his mind 
is entangled in a narrow system. He is 
by far the first intellectual power on that 
side.” “We dined at the American min- 
ister’s, and heard Macaulay talk almost 
the whole dinner through,” etc., etc. 

But most interesting of all are the 
notices, as before said, of the phases of 
religious and political thought in England 
which he witnessed, the extraordinary 
changes in freedom of opinion which have 
taken place, the stir on all manner of 
social questions which has marked the 
last thirty or forty years; these all pass 
before us in Madame de Bunsen’s book, 
just touched on, noted without passion, 
not fought over, but looked at with no 
party view either political or religious, in 
a way which would be quite impossible for 
a native Englishman however impartial — 
with a candor which requires the distance 
attained only by time or by a different 
nationality —a perspective which no sol- 
dier engaged in the wzé/ée could ever even 
hope to reach. 

The abortive Hampden discussion, which 
risked so much for one who so little mer- 
ited the trouble he caused; the Gorham 
controversy, which threatened a sort of 
Free-Church secession of the Evangelical 
party, implying the extraordinary question 
whether it pleases God to damn little un- 
baptized babies eternally or not — “ the 
judgment was one of the most remarkable 
pronounced since the Reformation and 
civil wars, on a point of faith, proving 
that the liturgy was intended to soften. 
and relax doctrine, not to make the arti- 
cles more strict;” the great High- 
Church movement of Newman, Pusey, and 
Keble; the reaction against the narrow- 
ness and ugliness, the want of Catholic 
sympathies and esthetic tastes alike of 
the Low-Church party,—which yet had 
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been doing such admirable service in its 
time against the dead, cold rationalism 
of the eighteenth century; the almost 
forgotten struggles of Arnold for freedom 
of thought and action, which are now 
merged in his fame as the first of our time 
who took the large view of English educa- 
tion, for which one must otherwise go 
back to Dean Colet and Milton; the 
storms in a teacup over the rejection of 
Mr. Maurice from his professorship at 
King’s College, for doubting the eternity 
of damnation and hoping for the final sal- 
vation of the race; the curious bit of 
diluted medizvalism, the heretical book 
luckily taking the place of the heretic him- 
self, when Sewell gravely burned the 
“ Nemesis of Faith” in the quadrangle of 
Exeter, —a solemn farce almost incredi- 
ble in these days,—all these in succes- 
sion are alluded to with a singular equality 
of unruffled interest. He was amongst us, 
and yet not of us. 

At length, and somewhat suddenly, in 
1854, the times of repose for which he had 
so often sighed was at hand. The politi- 
cal interest opposed to his own triumphed 
at Berlin, and he was dismissed, although 
with very kind expressions of private 
regard from the king, yet somewhat pain- 
fully after such long service. Thenceforth 
his life was one of literary retirement. 





I have at last come to the point which I 
have been striving after since 1817, —the Life 
of Christ, —although [ must begin by clearing 
the porch and entrance-hall of the temple, ob- 
structed by the theologians, still more than by 
the philosophers. 


Many of his ten sons and daughters 
were now married, and he and the remain- 
der of his family established themselves 
for atime in a chéfeau near Heidelberg, 
with a beautiful view of the Neckar and 
the hills, where they remained for several 
years, he writing and reading incessantly 
as usual, and seeing a number of friends 
on their way to and from the south. The 
situation proved, however, in winter to be 
both cold and solitary, and he missed the 
command of the best society, to which he 
had been accustomed all his life, — the 
more so as he grew older and weaker. 

The family then retired to Bonn, and con- 
tinued there (with a short flight to Cannes) 
until his death, aged sixty-nine, in 1860, 
when he sank away with that full faith in 
God’s presence in, and action on the world, 
both here and hereafter, which had char- 
acterized his whole life. “It is sweet to 
die,” he repeated; “with all weakness 
and imperfection I have ever lived, striven 
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after, and willed the best and noblest only. 
But the best and highest is to have known 
Jesus Christ.” His “ Life of Jesus ” had 
been one of the great interests of his de- 
clining years, carried on to the last in 
spite of much pain and feebleness. “A 
life in the first place of only two years out 
of thirty-two, and since that of 1800 more ” 
— of One so truly indeed living to him for- 
ever. 

Turning to his wife he said, “ We shall 
meet again before God; if I have walked 
towards him, it was by your help.” He 
spoke of old friends and old times in Rome 
by her side, the agitation with which he 
had left the Capitol, and how they “had 
constructed a new Capitol in free England 
which they had enjoyed for twelve and a 
half years.” “How graciously had God 
conducted him!” 

His mind was essentially pious, in the 
beautiful sense of the old word; God was 
to him a reality to whom he referred all 
his thoughts and actions, and to Him he 
passed tranquilly away as a son into the 
bosom of his father. 

Very few men have methodized their 
convictions or their ideas; the different 
parts of their minds have grown at dif- 
ferent times and in different associations, 
and often do not harmonize. Bunsen’s 
mind was like some great medizval struc- 
ture, some “dé¢el de ville or cathedral in an 
old Flemish town, where a bit of Renais- 
sance is built on to a severe round Roman 
tower, or the capital of a semi-Italian 
period is added to an “early English” 
window, but neither can be pulled to pieces 
without destroying the whole, and they 
must go down together to the end. Ac- 
cordingly words of belief in mesmerism 
and its cognates strangely contrast with 
the destructive historic theories which 
he shared with Niebuhr, and his fearless 
investigations into Biblical history and 
chronology. 

His powers of acquisition were alto- 
gether out of proportion to his power of 
digestion, and the inchoate volumes full 
of invaluable learning remind one of a 
builder’s yard: the carved work, the lin- 
tels, the pieces of cornice, are all there, 
but who will put together the great build- 
ing which they ought to subserve ? 

In the division of good things allotted 
to each nation in many myths, the advan- 
tages of form were certainly not given to 
the German. He does the raw thinking 
for the human race, which must be moulded 
by a more artistic type of mind, worked up 
into a shape readable by ordinary human- 
ity; the synthetic power is wanting with 
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most Germans, whose books are often 
mémoires pour servir, storehouses which 
the rest of the world pillage mercilessly 
without acknowledgment. A German is 
so utterly careless of the outside which 
his thought has taken, that other nations, 
sorely needing the materials thus consci- 
entiously collected, pick the brains of their 
books, instead of translating them, and 
pass on. There is little pleasure generally 
in the act of reading their prose works. 
Surely no people with a sense of the art of 
words would have adopted a mode of 
writing where sentences a page in length 
are ended by the verb. 

In France the respect for the medium is 
overpowering. That a thing should be 
bien dit, is much more important than that 
it should be true or worth saying. That 
the male and the female rhymes should 
come in the right places seems more 
necessary ina great French poem than the 
stuff of which it is made; which must be 
almost fatal to any fire of inspiration. 

It was said of an old Greek “ that his 
thoughts were so clearly expressed through 
his words that the reader was unconscious 
of the words used,” — they were complete- 
ly transparent. With a German the mean- 
ing seems to be entangled in the words: 
“you cannot see the wood for the trees.” 
With a Frenchman the words themselves 
are the principal object. 

Bunsen’s enormous power of work mis- 
led him in his undertakings. He was 
always collecting, and when his mind was 
full, it overflowed promiscuously into what 
he called a book, without apparently any 
idea of the necessity of co-ordinating his 
materials into a whole. Whatever he hap- 
pened to be occupied with cropped up any- 
how, anywhere. One winter he found 
that he required a knowledge of Chinese 
to carry out some philological inquiry. He 
set to work and learned it. Immediately 
an elaborate review of “ Chinese particles ” 
drifted into the “ Philosophy of History.” 

There is no perspective in his books, 
and the tenses of the tongues of the South 
Sea islanders take up seventy pages of a 
history where Descartes and Spinoza are 
despatched in two. 

But in England it was the man, and not 
the books, which seemed important and 
interesting. Even his opinions, heterodox 
as they often seemed, were not much re- 
garded. “Allowances” were made for 
him; he had the “misfortune” to be a 
foreigner, and therefore was to be “ pitied ” 
more than condemned for those “ aberra- 
tions ” which were discovered in his writ- 
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ings by the few who could read them. 
Moreover, he was in a great position, and 
the English mind is truly sensible of the 
right of such to think as they please. A 
dean of family may be allowed a degree of 
latitude which in “the inferior clergy” 
must be punished by lawsuits and depriva- 
tion. For “that in the captain’s but a 
choleric word, which in the soldier is flat 
blasphemy;” and an ambassador with a 
grand house, who gave delightful parties 
where princes of the blood and Royal 
Highnesses of all nations, big and little, 
were to be met with familiarly, was visited 
and received cordially by men and women, 
who, meeting the same opinions without 
the protection of a star, would have pro- 
nounced their possessor “ nota Christian,” 
and have declared with horror, “ The book 
of Daniel a history, nota prophecy! Why, 
the man is an atheist.” Bunsen was sin- 
gularly tolerant, however, of the intolerant. 
His large-hearted charity took in all sides 
of opinion and shades of doctrine, and un- 
der its shadow all parties agreed to meet 
in peace. The extremes of High and 
Low Church, large-minded religious men, 
rationalists, fine ladies, men of science, 
Dissenters, brilliant men of letters, dingy 
professors, politicians, artists, philanthro- 
pists, dowdy old working-women, might 
all be seen collected in the great drawing- 
rooms of Carlton House Terrace. It was 
like the valley of Jehosaphat —there the 
small and great met together,— the op- 
pressor and the oppressed, the man who 
had been deprived of his salary or his liv- 
ing for holding to what he believed to be 
the truth, and the conscientious bigot who 
had tried to ruin him for righteousness’ 
sake; and each found that the other was 
not as bad as he expected. 

The help of one such centre of commu- 
nication to real liberality of intercourse 
was 2!most incalculable. There was some- 
thing in the genial temper of the house, 
the simple, true-hearted belief in goodness, 
which went far to neutralize the acrimony 
which ignorance of each other often brings 
with it. London is splitting more and 
more into coteries ; the distances are such 
that, for instance, the Regent’s Park has 
little more to do with South Kensington 
than with Richmond. It is the place 





|where the best of the nation, of every 
| kind, are congregated for five months in 
every year, — where more of real interest 
jon every topic under the sun is to be 
heard than anywhere else under the sun, 
| yet it is strange how separate the political, 
| Scientific, and artistic streams keep from 
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one another; and the loss of a house 
where all might mingle and be at ease was 
indeed very great. 

Bunsen’s large volumes on “God in 
History,” which it was the real object of 
his life to discover, may be but little read 
by the world, but the more difficult prob- 
lem which he and his wife solved, of 
showing how tolive in the world socially 
and politically, which they enjoyed so 
wisely and so well, and yet not to be of 
the world, should continue to be studied in 
their memoirs. 

The last place where the real account of 
Madame de Bunsen’s share in the impor- 
tant socialinfluence of the house can be 
discovered is in her own estimate of it; 
but on her depended the inner wheels 
within wheels, which rendered the harmo- 
nious working of the great machine prac- 
ticable. To a sympathy for all forms of 
excellence, in whatsoever coats and gowns 
of thought they were clothed, which lov- 
ing intercourse with her husband had ren- 
dered as wide as his own, she added a 
common sense gréater than his, and a 
knowledge of life and character often in- 
valuable to him. 

She was his true helpmate in all the 
passages of his life, the true partner of 
every thought and every feeling he pos- 
sessed. 

In whatsoever things were true, whatso- 
ever things were lovely, honest, and of 
good report, she was one with him, to a 
degree which has hardly ever been sur- 
passed ; and the intelligent and apprecia- 
tive record she has left of their life, with 
such tender reverence for his memory and | 
such complete forgetfulness of self, will 
prove the most fitting memorial of her also 
which could possibly have been devised. 

F. P. VERNEY. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 

THOUGHTS ON CRITICISM, BY A CRITIC. 
PeRuApPs the most offensive type of 
human being in the present day is the 
young gentleman of brilliant abilities and 
high moral character who has just taken a 





good degree. Itis his faith that the uni- 
versity is the centre of the universe, and 
its honors the most conclusive testimonials | 
to genius. His seniors appear to him to | 
be old fogies; his juniors mere children; ; | 
and women, whatever his theories as to | 
their possible elevation, fitted at present | 
for no better task than the skilful flattery | 


of youthful genius. He is at the true s0- | 
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cial apex. He is half-afraid, it may be, of 
men of the world and women of society ; 
but his fear masks itself under a priggish 
self-satisfaction. A few years in a wider 
circle will knock the nonsense out of him, 
unless he is destined to ripen into one of 
those scholastic pedants now fortunately 
rarer than of old. But meanwhile it hap- 
pens that a large part of the critical staff 
of the nation is formed by fresh recruits 
from this class of society. The young 
writer, with the bloom of his achievements 
still fresh, is prepared to sit in judgment 
with equa al confidence upon the last new 
novel or theory of the universe. The aim 
of much university teaching is to produce 
that kind of readiness which tells in a 
competitive examination, and is equally 
applicable to the composition of a smart 
review. In the schools, a lad of twenty- 
two is ready with a neat summary of any 
branch of human knowledge. When he 
issues into the world, he is prepared to 
deal with the ripest thinkers of the day, 
as he dealt with the most eminent philoso- 
phers of old. In these hours he can give 
a. history of philosophy from Plato to 


Hegel. Why waste more time upon Mill 
or Hamilton ? 
That much contemporary criticisms 


represent the views of such writers, will, 
I think, be admitted by most readers of 
periodical literature. It is a favorite be- 
lief of many sufferers under the critical 
lash, that it represents scarcely anything 
else. When an author has spent years, or 
even months, in elaborating an argument 
or accumulating knowledge, it is rather 
|annoying to see himself ‘tried and sen- 
| tenced within a week from his appearance 
in the world. His critic, it seems, can 
merely have glanced over his pages, taken 
down a label at random from some appro- 
priate pigeon-hole, and affixed it with a 
magisterial air of supercilious contempt. 
La voilé le chameau/as Mr. Lewes’ 
French philosopher remarks, when com- 
posing the natural history of the animal on 
the strength of half an hour in the Jardin 
des Plantes. The poor history or philos- 
ophy, the darling of its author’s heart, so 
long patiently meditated, so delicately and 
carefully prepared, associated with so 
much labor, anxiety, and forethought, is 
| put in its proper place as rapidly as Pro- 
fessor Owen could assign a ticket to a fos- 
sil tooth. It is not strange if the victim 
condemns his judge as an ignorant prig, 

and is tormented by an impotent longing 
for retaliation. But experience has prob- 
ably taught him that to argue with a critic 
in his own columns is like drawing a 
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badger in its den. You may be the 
strongest outside, but within you have to 
rush upon a sharp cagework of defensive 
teeth with your own hands tied. Silence, 
with as much dignity as may be, is his only 
course. 

All criticism, one may say, is annoying. 
A wise man should never read criticisms 
of his own work. It is invariably a pain- 
ful process; for all blame is obviously un- 
fair, and praise as certainly comes in the 
wrong place. Moreover, it is a bad habit 
to be always looking ina glass, and espec- 
ially in a mirror apt to distort and mag- 
nify. If a man is conscious that he has 
done his best, he should let his work take 
its chance with such indifference as he can 
command.° Its success will be in the long 
run what it deserves, or, which comes to 
much the same thing, wili be determined 
by a tribunal from which there is no appeal. 
All that criticism does is slightly to retard 
or hasten the decision, but scarcely to in- 
fluence it. Every attack is an advertise- 
ment, and few authors nowadays have 
any difficulty in finding the circle really 
congenial to them. That circle once 
reached, an author should be satisfied. It 
may gain him much pecuniary profit but 
little real influence or fame when he comes 
to be forced upon those who don’t spon- 
taneously care for him. Now, the true 
author should, of course, be as indifferent 
to money as to insincere praise, and he is 
pretty certain to get all that he can really 
claim, namely, a sufficient hearing. There- 
fore, authors should burn unread all re- 
views of themselves, and possess their 
souls in peace. 

Nobody, of course, will take this ad- 
vice; but at least one may hape that a 
sense of decency will prevent authors and 
their admirers from howling too noisily 
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tatives of old scholasticism resented their 
attacks ; nor Wordsworth nor Keats, be- 
cause the admirers of Pope objected to the 
new forms of poetry. Wordsworth, with 
his sublime self-complacency, took hostile 
criticism as an unconscious confession of 
stupidity, and declared contemporary un- 
popularity to be a mark of true genius. The 
friends of Keats howled, and have been 
more or less howling ever since, because 
the old walls of convention did not fall 
down of themselves to welcome their as- 
sailants. Byron’s contempt for the soul 
which let itself be snuffed out by an arti- 
cle is more to the purpose than Shelley’s 
unmanly wailing over the supposed mur- 
der. The “Adonais” is an exquisite poem, 
but to read it with pleasure one must put 
the facts out of sight. 


Our Adonais hath drunk poison, oh! 

What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe! 
Beautiful! but a rather overstrained state- 
ment of the fact that Keats had been cut 
up in the Quarterly Review. On the 
theory that poetry and manliness are in- 
compatible, that a poet is and ought to be 
a fragile being, ready to 


Die of a rose in aromatic pain, 


the expressions may be justified. Other- 
wise Keats’s death —if it had really been 
caused by the review—would certainly 
provoke nothing but pitying contempt. 
He that goes to war should count the cost ; 
and one who will break the slumbers of 
mankind by new strains of poctic fervor 
must reckon upon the probability that 
many of the slumberers will resent the in- 
trusion bya growl or anexecration. Poets 
have a prescriptive right to be a thin- 
skinned race; but even they should not 





under the lash. Why should the heaven- 
born poet shriek and rant because his 
earthborn critic does not do him justice ? | 
A true poet is the apostle of a new creed. | 
He reveals hitherto unnoticed aspects of | 
truth or beauty; his originality measures 
at once his genius and his chance of being 
misunderstood. It is his special preroga- | 
tive to give form and color to the latent 
thoughts and emotions of his time, and 
those whom he interprets to themselves | 
will be grateful. 
sarily shocks all who cling from pedantry 
or from conservatism to the good old con- 
ventions. Their resistance is in propor- 
tion to the vigor of his attack, and he 
should hail their reproaches as compli- 
ments in disguise. Lacon or Locke had 
no right to be angry because the represen- 


Dut the utterance neces- | 


be guilty of the ineffable meanness of 
prostrating themselves before reviewers to 
receive sentence of life or death. What 
have these dwellers in the upper sphere to 
do with the hasty guesses of newspapers ? 
What would a Shakspeare, or a Milton, or 
a Wordsworth, have said to such wailings ? 
After all, what does it matter? Take it at 
the worst, and suppose yourself to be 
crushed for ever by a column of contemp- 
tuous language. Will the universe be much 
the worse for it? Can’t we rub along tol- 
erably without another volume or two of 
graceful rhymes? Is it anything but a 
| preposterous vanity which generates the 
| fancy that a rebuff to your ambition is an 
| event in the world’s history? If you are 


| but a bubble, pray burst and hold your 
The great wheels of the world 


tongue. 
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will grind on, and your shrieks be lost in 
the more serious chorus of genuine suffer- 
ing. Whilst millions are starving in soul 
and body, we can’t afford to waste many 
tears because a poet’s toes have been 
trampled in the crush. 

Though criticism may have far less 
power than our fears and our vanities as- 
sign to it, it has its importance; and at a 
time when all literature is becoming more 
critical, it is worth while to consider some 
of the principles which should guide it. 
We should, if possible, spare needless 
pangs even to a childish vanity, and we 
should anxiously promote the growth of a 
critical spirit such as raises instead 
of depressing the standard of literary 
excellence. The historian and the man 
of scie.ce can count upon fairly in- 
telligent and scholarlike critics. Even if 
they be a little arrogant aad prejudiced, 
they have one great advantage. There is 
a definite code of accepted principles. A 
mistake is clearly a mistake; and if the 
critic and his victim disagree, they have a 
definite issue and a settled method for 
decision. The judge may give a wrong 
decision, but he is administering a recog- 
nized code. We can apply scales and bal- 
ances, and measure the work done with 
something like arithmetical accuracy. 

In esthetic questions the case is differ- 
ent. There is no available or recognized 
standard of merit. The ultimate appeal 
seems to lie to individual taste. I like 
Wordsworth, you like Pope —which is 
right? Are both right, or neither, or is it 
merely a matter of individual taste, as 
insoluble as a dispute between a man who 
prefers burgundy and one who prefers 
claret? The question would be answered 
if there were ever a science of zsthetics. 
At present we have got no further towards 
that consummation than in some other so- 
called sciences ; we have invented a sound- 
ing name and a number of technical 
phrases, and are hopelessly at a loss for 
any accepted principles. We can, there- 
fore, talk the most delicious jargon with 
all the airs of profound philosophy, but we 
cannot convince any one who differs from 
us. The result is unfortunate, and oddly 
illustrates a popular confusion of ideas. 
There is surely no harm in a man’s an- 
nouncing his individual taste, if he ex- 
pressly admits that he is not prescribing 
to the tastes of others. If I say that I 
dislike Shakspeare, I announce a fact, 
creditable or otherwise, of which I am the 
sole judge. So long as I am sincere, I am 
no more to be blamed than if I announced 
myself to be blind or deaf, or expressed 
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an aversion to champagne. But, in prac- 
tice, nobody is allowed to announce his 
own taste without being suspected of 
making it into a universal rule. It is a 
curious experiment, for example, to say 
openly that you don’t care for music. 
Many men of good moral character have 
shared the distaste, and it may mean no 
more than some trifling physical defect. 
A thickness in the drum of the ear is not 
disgraceful, but it makes you necessa- 
rily incapable of appreciating Beethoven. 
One who avows his incapacity is simply 
revealing the melancholy fact that he is 
shut out from one great source of inno- 
cent pleasure. But no arguments will con- 
vince an ordinary hearer that your confes- 
sion does not carry with it a declaration of 
belief that delight in music is contemptible 
and possibly immoral. To disavow so 
illogical a conclusion is hopeless. Expe- 
rience, we must presume, has made it into 
an axiom that a man always hates and de- 
spises and regards as a fit object for uni- 
versal contempt and hatred, whatever he 
does not understand. 

-This is the first great stumbling-block in 
zsthetic criticism. Both readers and writ- 
ers confound the enunciation of their own 
taste with the enunciation of universal and 
correct principles of taste. There is an 
instructive story in “ Don Quixote ” which 
is much to the purpose. Sancho Panza 
had two uncles who had unrivalled taste in 
wine. One of them asserted that a cer- 
tain butt of wine had a twang of leather ; 
another detected, with equal confidence, 
a slight flavor of iron. The assistants 
laughed ; but the laugh was the other way 
when the butt was drunk out and an old 
key with a leather thong detected at the 
bottom. Which things are an allegory. 
The skilled critic detects a flavor of vul- 
garity, of foreign style, or of what not, in 
a new writer. The mob of readers pro- 
tests or acquiesces. Possibly at some 
future time the truth is discovered. The 
critic’s palate was vitiated by prejudice, 
or some biographical fact turns up which 
justifies his appreciation; or, though no 
overt fact can be adduced, the coincidence 
of opinion of other qualified judges or the 
verdict of posterity confirms or refutes the 
verdict. We must wait, however, till the 
butt is drunk out, till time or accident has 
revealed the truth, and the judge himself 
has undergone judgment. And meanwhile 
we have, in the last resort, nothing but an 
individual expression of opinion, to be val- 
ued according to our appreciation of the 
writer’s skill. 

We know further that the best of critics 
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is the one who makes fewest mistakes. | precise cause of disgust, and discover it to 


We laugh at the familiar instances of’ our 
ancestors’ blindness; but we ourselves 
are surely not infallible. We plume our- 
selves on detecting the errors of so many 
able men; but the very boast should make 
us modest. Will not the twentieth cen- 
tury laugh at the nineteenth? Will not 
our grandchildren send some of our mod- 
ern idols to the dustheaps, and drag out 
works of genius from the neglect in which 
we undeservedly so left them? No man’s 
fame, it is said, is secure till he has lived 
through a century. His children are awed 
by his reputation; his grandchildren are 
prejudiced by a reaction; only a third gen- 
eration pronounces with tolerable impar- 
tiality on one so far removed from the 
daily conflict of opinion. In a century or 
so, we can see what a man has really 
done. We can measure the force of his 
blows. We can see, without reference to 
our personal likes or dislikes, how far he 
has moulded the thoughts of his race and 
become a source of spiritual power. That 
is a question of facts, as much as any his- 
torical question, and criticism which takes 
it properly into account may claim to be 
in some sense scientific. To anticipate 
the verdict of posterity is the great task of 
the true critic, which is accomplished by 
about one man in a generation. 

The nature of the difficulty is obvious. 
The critic has to be a prophet without in- 
spiration. The one fact given him is that 
he is affected in a particular way by a 
given work of art; the fact to be inferred 
is, that the work of art indicates such and 
such qualities in its author, and will pro- 
duce such and such an effect upon the 
world. No definite mode of procedure is 
possible. It is a question of tact and in- 
stinctive appreciation ; it is not to be set- 
tled by logic, but by what Dr. Newman 
calls the * illative sense; ” the solution of 
the problem is to be felt out, not reasoned 
out, and the feeling is necessarily modified 
by the “personal equation,” by that par- 
ticular modification of the critic’s own fac- 
ulties, which causes him to see things in a 
light more or less peculjar to himself. He 
is disgusted bya certain poem ; perhaps he 
dislikes the author, or the author’s religious 
or political school; or he is out of humor, 
or tried by overwork, or unconsciously 
biassed by a desire to point some pet 
moral of his own, or simply to find some 
excuse for a brilliant article. If he has 


succeeded in eliminating these disturbing 
influences, the problem is still intricate. 
Grant that the author disgusts me, and, 
further, that I can put my finger on the 





be some tone of sentiment which, in my 
opinion, is immoral or morbid ; how can I 
be sure, first, that I am right, and, next, 
that the disgust should be equally felt by 
my descendants? The greatest errors of 
judgment have been founded on perfectl 
correct appreciations. Burke was undeni- 
ably right in the opinion that Rousseau’s 
sentiment was often morbid, immoral, and 
revolutionary. He was wrong in inferring 
that these blemishes deprived Rousseau’s 
work of all permanent value, so that under 
the vanity and the disease there was not 
a deep vein of true and noble passion. 
Every great writer of the present day is 
regarded in a similar spirit by the sec- 
tion opposed to him in sentiment, and yet 
it may be held by the charitable that even 
the most deadly antagonism is consistent 
with real co-operation. When we read 
the great works of a past epoch with due 
absence of prejudice, we are always aston- 
ished by the degree in which those who 
struck most fiercely really shared the ideas 
of their opponents. 

A critic, it has been inferred, should in 
all cases speak for himself alone. He is, 
or ought to be, an infallible judge of his 
own likes or dislikes; he cannot dictate to 
his neighbor. For this reason, it has been 
suggested, all anonymous criticism is bad. 
A man who calls himself “ we” naturally 
takes airs which the singular “1” would 
avoid. Whatever the general principles 
upon this subject, I do not much believe 
in the remedy. Anonymous criticism may 
be less responsible, but it is more inde- 
pendent. Why should I not condemn a 
man’s work without telling him that I per- 
sonally hold him to be a fool? Why 
should literary differences be embittered 
by personal feeling? If every man knew 
his judge, would not the practical result be 
an increase of bitterness in some cases 
and adulation in others? The mask may 
at times conceal an assassin, but it dis- 
courages flattery and softens antipathy. I 
fancy that a man, unjust enough to let his 
personal feelings color his criticisms, gen- 
erally likes to be known to his victim. 
Spite loses half its flavor when it is 
forced to be anonymous. Whatever 
the cause, the open critic differs from his 
anonymous rival by nothing but a trifling 
addition of pretentiousness, dogmatism, 
and severity. A writer is perhaps more 
modest the first time he has to give his 
name ; but by the twentieth he has rubbed 
off that amiable weakness. Publicity 
hardens and generates conceit more deco- 
rously than privacy encourages laxity. The 
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most ferocious denunciation, and the most 
arrogant dogmatism, have, I think, been 
shown by men whose names were known 
to everybody, if not actually published. 

The fact, however, remains, that after 
all a criticism is only an expression of in- 
dividual feeling. The universal formula 
might be, — I, A. B., declare that you, C. 
D., are a weariness to me, or the reverse. 
The moral is, that a critic should speak of 
his author as one gentleman of another, 
or as a gentleman of a lady; the case be- 
ing, of course, excepted when the author 
is palpably not a lady or gentleman, but a 
male or female blackguard. This maxim 
may be infringed by brutality or by dog- 
matism. The slashing reviewer seems to 
forget that he and his victim are both hu- 
man beings, and bound by the ordinary 
decencies of life. The really pathetic case 
is, not when the heaven-born poet is mis- 
understood, but when some humble scrib- 
bler is scarified by the thoughtless critic. 
It is not a crime to be stupid, and to be 
forced to write for bread. Literature is 
a poor but a fairly honest profession. 
A widow with a family on her hands, a 
harmless governess, a clerk disabled 
by disease, has a pen, ink, and paper, 
can spell, and write grammar. With 
that slender provision, he or she tries to 
eke out a scanty living by some poor little 
novel. It is, of course, silly and common- 
place. It is a third-rate imitation of an 
inferior author. It will go to the waste- 
paper heap, in any case, before the year is 
out, and the only wonder is that it has 
found a publisher. If the brilliant young 
prig could see the wretched author in the 
flesh, and realize the pangs of fear and 
suspense that have gone to the little ven- 
ture, he would feel sheer pity, and his 
hand be attracted to his pockets. But 
when he sees only the book, and his pen 
is nearer than his purse, he proceeds to 
make fun of the miserable sufferer, and 
sprinkles two columns with sparkling epi- 
grams with the sense of doing a virtuous 
action. Since the days of the “ Dunciad,” 
it has been clear that nothing is so cruel 
as awit. Wits have invented the opposite 
maxim. Take it for a rule, says Pope, 
with some truth, — 


No creature smarts so little as a fool. 


But even a fool has his natural feelings 
as clearly as Shylock. When Macaulay 
jumped upon poor “ Satan” Montgomery, 
and hacked and hewed and slashed him till 
he had not a whole bone in his body, he tried 
to prove that the example was demand- 
ed in the interests of literature. Surely, 
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Macaulay was deluding himself, and the 
interest really consulted was his own 
reputation for smartness. “Satan” (I 
speak of the poem so-called) would have 
been dead long ago if Macaulay had never 
written ; and the art of puffery could sure- 
ly not have been more vigorous. 

Such weapons should be kept for im- 
moral writings or for successful imposture. 
There they are fair enough; and there is 
not the least danger that, confined to that 
application, they will rust from disuse. 
Stupidity enthroned in high places justi- 
fies the keenest ridicule. Stupidity on its 
knees scarcely requires the lash. Some 
amiable persons seem, indeed, to hold that 
the lash can never be required. They 
believe in sympathetic criticism. They 
would praise the good and leave the bad 
to decay of itself. The doctrine, however 
taking, is not more moral, and perhaps is 
more deleterious than the opposite. No 
man, says the excellent maxim, has ever 
been written down except by himself. 
Hostile criticism gives pain, but does not 
inflict vital wounds. Many writers, on the 
other hand, have been spoilt by indiscrim- 
inate praise. The temptation to become 
an imitator of oneself, is the most insid- 
ious of all to which an author is exposed. 
When a man has discovered his true 
power he should use it, but he should not 
use it to repeat his old feats in cold blood. 
The distinction is not always easy to urge, 
but it is of vitalimportance. The works of 
the greatest writers, of the Shakespeares 
and Goethes, show a process of continu- 
ous development. The later display the 
same faculties as the earlier, but ripened 
and differently applied. The works of 
second-rate authors are often like a series 
of echoes. Each is a feeble repetition of 
the original which won the reputation. 
The flattery, now too common, makes this 
malady commoner than of old. A good 
writer, like a king, can do no wrong. 
Wonderful! admirable! faultless! is the 
cry; give us more of the same, and make 
it as much the same as possible. Is it 
wonderful that the poor man’s head is 
turned, and his hold upon the ablest 


judges weakens whilst his circulation 
increases ? 
The mischief is intensified when a 


couple of sympathetic critics get together. 
They become the nucleus of a clique, and 
develop into a mutual admiration society. 
They form a literary sect, with its pet 
idols and its sacred canons of taste. They 
are the first persons to whom art has re- 
vealed its true secrets. Other cliques 
have flourished, and laid down laws, and 
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passed away; theirs will be eternal. The 
outside world may sneer, the members of 
the clique will only draw closer the cur- 
tain which excludes the profane vulgar 
from their meetings. As a rule, such a 
body contains one or two men of genuine 
ability, and has some ground for its self- 
praise, though not so unassailable a 
ground as it fancies. But genius con- 
demned to live in such a vapor-bath of 
perpetually steaming incense, becomes 
soft of fibre and loses its productive power. 
It owes more than it would admit to the 
great world outside, which ridicules its 
pretensions and is perhaps blind even to 
its genuine merits. Addison was not the 
better for giving laws to a little senate ; 
but Addison fortunately mixed in wider 
circles, and was not always exposed to 
the adulation of Tickell and “ namby-pam- 
by” Phillips. Every man should try to 
forma circle of friends, lest he should be 
bewildered and isolated in the confused 
rush of a multitudinous society; but the 
circle should, so to speak, be constantly 
aérated by outside elements, or it will gen- 
erate a mental valetudinarianism. The 
critic, who can speak the truth and speak 
out, is therefore of infinite service in keep- 
ing the atmosphere healthy. 

A critic, then, should speak without fear 
or favor, so long as he can speak with the 
courtesy of a gentleman. He should give 
his opinion for what it is worth, neither 
more nor less. As the opinion of an indi- 
vidual, it should not be dogmatic; but as 
the opinion of a presumably cultivated 
individual, it should give at least a strong 
presumption as to that definitive verdict 
which can only be passed by posterity. 
The first difficulty which he will meet is 
to know what his opinion really is. No 
one who has _ not frankly questioned him- 
self can appreciate the difficulty of per- 
forming this apparently simple ‘feat. 
Every man who has read much has ob- 
scured his mind with whole masses of 
unconscious prejudice. An accomplished 
critic will declare a book to be fascinating 
of which he cannot read a page without a 
yawn, or a sheet without slumber. He 
will denounce as trashy and foolish a book 
which rivets his attention for hours. This 
is the one great advantage of the mob 
above the connoisseur. The vulgar have 
bad taste, but it is a sincere taste. They 


can’ tbe persuaded to read except by real 
liking; and in some rare cases, where 
good qualities are accidentally offensive 
to the prevailing school of criticism, the 
cultivated reader will reject what is really 
The first point, therefore, is to 


excellent. 
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have the rare courage of admitting your 
own feelings. 


In poets as true genius is but rare, 
True taste as seldom is the critic’s share, 


as Pope says; and chiefly for this reason. 
In all our array of critics, there are scarce- 
ly half a dozen whose opinions are really 
valuable, and simply because there are 
scarcely so many whose opinions are their 
own. In ninety-nines cases out of a hun- 
dred, a so-called critique is a second-hand 
repetition of what the critic takes for the 
orthodox view. Whenever we see the 
expression of genuine feeling, we recog- 
nize a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge. That, for example, is the secret of 
the singular excellence of Lamb’s too 
scanty fragments of criticism. He only 
spoke of what he really loved, and there- 
fore almost every sentence he wrote is 
worth a volume of conventional discus- 
sion. He blundered at times; but his 
worst blunders are worth more than other 
men’s second-hand judgments. Sponta- 
neity is as valuable in the parasitic variety 
of literature as in the body of literature 
itself, and even more rare. Could we 
once distinguish between our own tastes 
and the taste which we adopt at second 
hand, we should have at least materials for 
sound judgment. 

This vivacity and originality of feeling 
is the first qualification of a critic. With- 
out it no man’s judgment is worth having. 
Almost any judgment really springing 
from it has a certain value. But the bare 
fact that an aversion or aliking exists re- 
quires interpretation. To find the law by 
which the antipathy is regulated is to dis- 
cover the qualities of the antagonistic 
elements. A good critic can hardly ex- 
press his feelings without implicitly lay- 
ing down a principle. When (to take a 
case at random) Lamb says of certain 
scenes in Middleton, that the “ insipid lev- 
elling morality to which the modern stage 
is tied down, would not admit of such ad- 
mirable passions,” as fill the passages in 
question, he preaches a doctrine, sound or 
unsound, of great importance. He says, 
that is, that certain rules of modern de- 
corum are esthetically injurious and cthi- 
cally erroneous. The particular rules 
infringed are to be discovered from the 
special instance, and the fact that a man 
with Lamb’s idiosyncrasies denounced 
them must be taken into account when we 
would apply them as canons of judgment. 
The judgments of good critics upon a num- 





ber of such problems thus form a body of 
| doctrine analogous to what is known to 
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jurists as case-law. The rule for our 
guidance is not explicitly stated, but it is 
to be inferred from a number of particular 
instances, by carefully estimating their re- 
semblance to this fresh instance and as- 
signing due weight to the authority of the 
various judges. 

As competent literary judges are rare, 
and their decisions conflicting, the task of 
extricating the general rule is difficult or 
rather impossible. No general rules per- 
haps can be laid down with absolute confi- 
dence. But the analogy may suggest the 
mode in which we may hope gradually to 
approximate to general rules, and to find 
grounds for reasonable certainty in special 
cases. Though no single critic is infalli- 
ble, we may assume that the vox fopuli is 
infallible if strictly confined to its proper 
sphere. When many generations have 
been influenced by an individual, we have 
demonstrative evidence that he must have 
been a man of extraordinary power. It is 
an indisputable fact that Homer and As- 
chylus delighted all intelligent readers for 
over two thousand years. Toexplain that 
fact by any other theory than the theory 
that the authors possessed extraordinary 
genius is impossible. A man, therefore, 
who flies in the face of the verdict of gen- 
erations is self-condemned. The proba- 
bility that his blindness indicates a defect 
in his eyesight is incomparably greater 
than the probability that all other eyes 
have been somehow under an illusion. 
The argument applies to less colossal rep- 
utations. Not only a critic of the last 
century who could see nothing in Dante, 
but a critic in the present who thinks 
Pope a mere fool, or Voltaire a mere buf- 
foon, puts himself out of court. Let him 
by all means confess his want of percep- 
tion if it be necessary; but do not let him 
go on to criticise men in regard to whom 
he suffers from a kind of color-blindness. 
My palate refuses to distinguish between 
claret and burgundy, but I never set my- 
self up for a judge of wine. 

It may be added that the power of sway- 
ing the imaginations of many generations 
indicates more than mere force. It is a 
safe indication of some true merit. No 
religion thrives which does not embody — 
along with whatever errors —the deepest 
and most permanent emotions of mankind. 
No art retains its interest for posterity 
which does not give permanent expression 
to something more than the temporary 
tastes, and, moreover, to something more 
than the vicious and morbid propensities 
of mankind. To justify this maxim would 
lead us too far; but I venture to assume 
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that it could be justified by a sufficient 
induction. All great writers have their 
weaknesses; but their true power rests 
upon their utterance of the ennobling and 
health-giving emotions. 

This doctrine is accepted even too un- 
reservedly by most critics of the past. A 
slavish care for established reputation is 
more common than arash defiance. The 
way, for example, in which Shakespeare’s 
faults have been idolized along with his 
surpassing merits is simply a disgrace to 
literature. Were I writing for students of 
old authors, I would exhort them rather 
to attend to the limitations of the doctrine 
than to the doctrine itself. We are too 
apt to confound the qualities by which a 
man has succeeded with those in spite of 
which he has succeeded. The application 
of the doctrine to the living is, however, a 
more pressing problem. Our aim, I have 
said, is to anticipate the verdict of pos- 
terity, and we cannot anticipate infallibly. 
We cannot even lay down absolute rules 
of a scientific character. All that we can 
do is to proceed ina scientific spirit, which 
may therefore be favorable to the discov- 
ery of such rules in future. If doomed to 
continual blunders, our blunders may form 
landmarks for the future, and not be sim- 
ple exhibitions of profitless folly and prej- 
udice. 

The critic who gives a matured expres- 
sion of his tastes lays down a principle. 
He should proceed to apply an obvious 
test. Will his principle fit in with the ac- 
cepted verdict as to the great men of the 
past? A simple attention to this rule 
would dissipate a vast amount of foolish 
criticism. There has been, for example, a 
great outcry against a vice known as sen- 
sationalism. In one sense, the outcry jus- 
tifies itself. People have been shocked 
by overdoses of horror and crime; and 
the art which has shocked them must be 
in some sense bad. But when critics pro- 
ceed to lay down canons which would sup- 
press all literature more exciting than Miss 
Austen’s novels, they are surely forgetting 
one or two obvious facts. Canons are 
calmly propounded which would condemn 
all Greek tragedy, which would condemn 
Dante, and Milton, and Shakespeare, and 
the whole school of early English dram- 
atists, and some of Scott’s finest novels, to 
say nothing of Byron, or of Balzac, or 
Victor Hugo. The simple fact that a 
poem or a novel deals with crime and suf- 
fering cannot be enough to condemn it, or 
we should be doomed to a diet of bread 
and butter for all future time. The true 
question is as to the right mode of dealing 
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with such subjects, and the critic who 
would condemn all dealing with them is 
really betraying his cause. He is trying 
to force an impracticable code upon man- 
kind, and is allowing the true culprits to 
associate their cause with better men. 
Moreover, he is talking nonsense. 

To keep steadily in mind the verdict of 


the past, not to break a painted window in | 


anxiety to smash the insect which is crawl- 


ing over it, is thus the great safeguard of | 


a critic. A more difficult problem is the 
degree of respect due to modern opinion. 


The widest popularity may certainly be | 
We need} 


gained by absolute demerits. 
not give examples of modern charlatans, 
whose fame has not yet gone to its own 
place. There are plenty of older exam- 
ples. The false wit of Cowley and the 
strained epigrams of Young, the pompous 
sentimentalism of Hervey, the tinsel of 
Tom Moore, all won a share of popularity 
in their own day, which rivalled or eclipsed 
the fame of Milton and Pope, and Addi- 
son and Wordsworth. In two of these 
cases the fame was partly due to religious 
associations which superseded a purely 
literary judgment. On the other hand, | 
there is a measure of fame which seems 
sufficiently to anticipate the verdict of pos- 
terity. There is perhaps more than one 
living writer of whom it may be confidently 
asserted that his influence over the most 
thoughtful of his contemporaries has been 
won by such palpable services to truth and 
lofty sentiment, and has been so independ- 
ent of the aid of adventitious circum- 
stances, that his fame is as secure, though 
not as accurately measured, as it will be a 
century hence. To treat such men with 
insolence is as monstrous as to insult their 
predecessors. The burden of proof at 
least is upon the assailant, and he is bound 
to explain not merely the cause of his an- 
tipathy, but to explain the phenomenon 
which, on his showing, ought not to exist. 
A summary fant pis pour les faits will not 
bring him off, tempting as the method may 
be. Whena spiritual movement has ac- 
quired a certain impetus and volume, its 
leader must be a great man. To admit 
that a mere charlatan can move the world, 





is to hold with the housemaid that a plate 
breaks of itself, or, with the Tories in| 
Queen Anne’s time, that Marlborough won 
his battles by sheer cowardice. 

How to distinguish between the true 
and the sham influence is indeed a ques- | 
tion not strictly soluble. -It is enough to 





suggest that any man of true force has a 
sure instinct for recognizing force else- | 
The blindness of patriotic or 





where. 
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party rage may sometimes encourage a 
Frenchman to laugh at Moltke’s strategy, 
or an English politician of one party to 
call the Pitt or Fox of his opponents an 
idiot. No man, swayed by such passions, 
can criticise to any purpose ; and the best 
safeguard against the resulting errors isa 
constant application of the doctrine that 
every spiritual impulse requires an ade- 
quate moral explanation as well as a physi- 
cal. Some people are fond of ascribing 
the success of their antagonists to chance 
or to diabolic influence. They would be 
wise if they would remember that either 
phrase, when analysed, is equivalent to a 
simple confession of ignorance. It means 
that the source of the evil is in some 
sphere entirely outside our means of in- 
vestigation. It is to abandon the prob- 
lem, whilst masking our ignorance under 
an abusive epithet. Opponents may be 
justified if they take language of this kind 
as a panegyric in disguise. 

There is, it is true, a weak side in the 
appeals often made to critical candor. 
Politicians sometimes denounce the big- 
otry of Liberals. The men who pride 
themselves upon their tolerance are often, 
itis said, the most dogmatic. But such 
denunciations, if often just, are apt to con- 
found two very different things. Liberal- 
ity imposes the duty of giving fair play to 
our opponents in action as in logic, but it 
does not command us to have no opinions 
at all. It is most desirable that every 
principle should be fully and fairly dis- 
cussed, but it is certainly not desirable 
that no principles should ever be defini- 
tively established. The pure indifferent- 
ist naturally hates faith of all kinds, and 
tries to impute intolerance to any believer 
who carries faith into practice. There is, 
in short, a road to toleration which leads 
through pure scepticism ; if every doctrine 
is equally true and equally false, there is 
no reason for ever being in a passion. 
That is not a desirable solution of the 
problem. It is very difficult to hold my 
own opinions. and to respect all sincere 
dissentients — to believe that my doc- 
trines are true and important, and yet to 
refuse to advance them by unworthy 
methods. But the only true Liberal is the 
man who can accomplish that feat, and the 
tolerance made out of pure incredulity is 
a mere mockery of the genuine virtue. 

The fact that candid people dispute 
conclusions which seem to me evident is 
not always a reason for admitting even a 
scruple of doubt. There are cases in 
which it may even confirm them. A truth 
is fully established when it not only ex- 
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plains certain phenomena, but explains the 
source of erroneous conceptions of the 
phenomena. The true theory of astron- 
omy shows why false theories were inev- 
itably plausible at certain periods. No 
doctrine can be quite satisfactory till it 
helps us to see why other people do not 
see it. When that is clearly intelligible, 
the very errors confirm the true theory. 
In matters of taste there is a similar 
canon. There are undoubtedly bad tastes 
as well as good. There are tastes, that is, 
which imply stupidity, or craving for 
coarse excitement, or incapacity for dis- 
tinguishing between rant and true rhetoric, 
between empty pomp of language and 
genuine richness and force of imagination. 
There are tastes which imply a thoroughly 
corrupt nature, and others which imply 
vulgarity and coarseness. To admit that 
all tastes are equally good is to fall intoan 
zsthetic scepticism as erroneous as the 
philosophical scepticism which should 
make morality or political principles mat- 
ters of arbitrary convention. A critic who 
is tolerant in the sense of admitting this 
indifference abnegates his true function; 
for the one great service which a critic can 
render is to keep vice, vulgarity, or stu- 
pidity at bay. He cannot supply genius; 
but he can preserve the prestige of genius 
by revealing to duller minds the difference 
between good work and its imitation. 

The sense in which a critic should be 
liberal is marked out by this consideration. 
The existence of any artistic school, how- 
ever much he dislikes its tendency, is a 
phenomenon to be explained and not to 
be denounced until it is explained. If it 
has a wide popularity, or includes many 
able men, there is a strong presumption 
that it corresponds in some way to a real 
want of the time. It embodies a wide- 
spread, and presumably, therefore, not a 
purely objectionable emotional impulse. 
It proves, at the lowest, that rival forms 
of expression do not satisfy the wants of 
contemporaries, and are so far defective. 
Even if it be, in the critic’s eye, a purely 
reactionary movement, the existence of a 
reaction proves that something is wanting 
in that against which it reacts. Some ele- 
ment of feeling is inadequately represent- 
ed, and therefore the objectionable move- 
ment indicates a want, if it does not sug- 
gest the true remedy. It may be that, 
in some cases, the critic will be forced to 
say that, after taking such considerations 
into account, he can yet see nothing more 
in his antagonist than the embodiment of 
a purely morbid tendency. They repre- 
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requires caustic and the knife. Whena 
man has deliberately formed such an 
opinion, he should express it frankly 
though as temperately as may be; but it 
will probably be admitted that such cases 
are very rare, and that a man who has the 
power of seeing through his neighbors’ 
eyes will generally discover that they 
catch at least a distorted aspect of some 
truths not so clearly revealed to their op- 
ponents. 

But keeping such rules in mind, the 
critic will certainly not become infallible. 
He will not discover any simple mechan- 
ical test for the accurate measurement of 
literary genius. Nor will he or a whole 
generation of critics succeed in making an 
exact science out of an art which must 
always depend upon natural delicacy of 
perception. But he will be working in the 
right direction, and undergoing a whole- 
some discipline. If he does not discover 
any rigidly correct formule, he will be 
helping towards the establishment of 
sound methods; and though he will not 
store his mind with authoritative dogmas, 
he will encourage the right temper for ap- 
proaching a most delicate task. In many 
cases, indeed, the task is easy enough. 
It would be affectation to deny that there 
are a good many books which may be sum- 
marily classified as rubbish, without much 
risk of real injustice, though sentence need 
not be passed in harsh language. But to 
judge of any serious work requires, be- 
sides the natural faculty, possessed by 
very few, an amount of habitual labor to 
look from strange points of view which is 
almost equally rare. There are many 
poems, for example, which can hardly be 
criticised to effect till the critic knows 
them by heart, and a man cannot be ex- 

ected to do that who has to pronounce 
judgment within a week. In that case, all 
that can be recommended is a certain mod- 
esty in expression and diffidence in form- 
ing opinions whichis not universal amongst 
our authoritative critics. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
PAGES FROM THE STORY OF MY CHILD- 
HOOD. 

I CAN fancy a supercilious reader look- 
ing scornfully at this title and sternly put- 
ting to me the very proper question — 
“And pray, who are you that your child- 
hood should be of importance to any one? 
Tell us your name, that we may see 


sent a disease in the social order which! whether it will be worth our while to read 
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you. Are you the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
about to let the world see what manner of 
sports and studies best fit a child to grow 
up into the successful novelist, politician, 
and premier? Or (for we see a few verses 
on some of your later pages) are you the 
poet-laureate, willing to disclose to a circle 
of breathless admirers how the genius 
(born, as we all know, not made) first be- 
comes conscious of itself? We have 
heard that the child is father to the man; 
if you will tell us what manner of man you 
now are, we shall know whether it is 
worth our while to make the acquaintance 
of the young author of your present exist- 
ence.” ‘Alas! I have no satisfactory answer 
to vive to any such haughty questioner. 
I am not the late leader of the House of 
Commons; far from that, I have not even 
a seat in Parliament, and see no great 
chance at present of obtaining one. And 
I am certainly not Tennyson: should I 
(as I partly intend) indulge a sympathizing 
circle with extracts from my early poems, 
no further disclaimer of all relation to the 
author of “In Memoriam” and_ the 
“ Idylls ’ conld possibly be required from 
me. In fact, I am nobody whose name 
can bespeak attention — a person of whom 
you, my discouraging and unwilling lis- 
tener, never heardbefore. I claim a hear- 
ing from you on a lower but a wider 
ground than that of having climbed up any 
of the dizzy eminences of fame —the 
ground of being what you yourself proba- 
bly are, and therefore having more in 
common with you than more celebrated 
personages can have, — an undistinguished 
individual. In your case as in mine (if I 
may say so without offence), the “ child” 
has not proved the “father” of a great 
man. Let me hope for you— what is 
more than I can say for myself —that he 
has done better than that, and beén the 
father of a man able and willing to take 
the poet’s advice, — 


Be good, my friend, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day 
long ; 
So making life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. 


Such is the man whom I would invite to 
be my only, because he alone would be my 
compassionate, listener, were I about (fol- 
lowing Keble’s mournful expansion of 
Wordsworth’s idea into 


The man seems following still the funeral of | 
the boy) 


to take my stand in mourning robes beside | 
the grave of my childhood, and to pro- 
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nounce a solemn funeral oration over that 
strange little being which once was myself. 
Did I mean to unveil infantine remorse 
and anguish as real and as keen as any of 
the sorrows of maturer years, to revel 
once more in imagination amid the flowers 
of vanished springs, to shudder again in 
thought as the chill touch of death thrilled 
me for the first time, one such hearer as I 
am venturing to imagine you to be would 
be enough, perhaps at last too much. But 
Iam engaged i in no such task to-day, and 
all the world may listen while I describe 
some of my own early literary efforts. 

It is usual nowadays, when inditing the 
life of any great writer, to indulge ‘in a 
good deal of collateral delineation of per- 
sons who may be presumed to have influ- 
enced the formation.of his character. You 
have no sooner set out on the smooth 
turnpike road of the great A.’s history, 
than his biographer asks you to turn up 
one rutty lane in search of a great aunt of 
1emarkable disposition whom he may have 
seen when a very small boy, and then up 
another to look for a second cousin twice 
removed who displayed some sparks of 
genius. You come back tired and out of 
humor from these excursions, and are 
allowed to pursue a straight course for a 
few pages; when lo! after accompanying 
A. through the measles to school (where 
he did nothing remarkable) along several 
more pages, you at last arrive at his college 
life, to find yourself on a wide common, 
across which you are instructed to follow 
various winding tracks that you may have 
a look at a good many people who were, 
or ought to have been, his friends there — 
from each of whom he may have learned 
something, without which he would not 
have finally proved the man, in hopes of 
finding whom at last, you dutifully plod 
along many another weary chapter. This 
method of composition seems to me irri- 
tating, and a needless waste of time, in 
the biography of a genius. 

But I shall fearlessly follow it in my 
own case —at least once or twice — be- 
cause I am not engaged in depicting an 
important life. My main road is far from 
being a fine one; and so to loiter a while 
in any shady lane that may branch from it 
may be no loss of time. 

I shall therefore expect to be thanked 
and not blamed for introducing my friends 





at once to the two most remarkable per- 
sons who adorned the village near which 
my early years were spent—a village, or 
| rather hamlet, defended in the olden time 
by a stout fortress, built to ward off the 
incursions of our Scottish ‘neighbors, 
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which still rises in grey dignity above the 
little stream which hastens down the valley 
below it to meet,a mile further on, the 
clear bright waters which flow from one of 
the fairest lakes in England. Opposite to 
the castle stands the ancient church, on the 
site of a yet older monastery, mentioned 
by the Venerable Bede. In that church is 
the stone effigy of a baron who in days of 
yore girded on his good sword to fight for 
the Holy Sepulchre, and haply left some 
fair lady pining for his return in the strong 
tower, which might keep out the Scot, but 
could not shut out many a troubled dream 
and anxious thought of her absent lord; 
and which perhaps admitted pilgrims, so- 
called, telling audacious travellers’ tales to 
wrap her in false security, or disquiet her 
with alarming reports, which no special 
correspondents, no electric telegraph, were 
at hand to refute. - 

Now, when I was a child, the children 
who, in that old church, gazed on me and 
the other favored occupants of the squire’s 
pew on Sundays from their humbler 
benches, were taught on week-days by a 
very remarkable pedagogue indeed. Mr. 
Graham (so let me call him) would have 
had but little chance in these days of 
school-boards. He got too eccentric at 
last for even the tolerant village trustees, 
lost his post, and ended his days in the 
workhouse. But he reigned undisputed 
through all the days of my youth. His 
pale ascetic face, surmounting the same 
long threadbare cloak in summer as in 
winter, was never absent at morning or 
afternoon service from his nook in church, 
whence, on occasional absences of the 
parish clerk, his sepulchral “ Amens ” were 
heard sounding. The same curiously- 
contrived screen fenced him in from 
draughts at all seasons in the chimney- 
corner of the house where he lodged ; add- 
ing the further security against cold of 
always wearing his hat indoors —1 pre- 
sume, for he was a very polite man, by 
special permission of his hostess. He 
was the meekest and humblest of men 
(sincerely religious, I fully believe); but if 
he had a lingering spark of pride, that 
spark rose up into a little flame at the con- 
templation of his own merits as a letter- 
writer. And those merits were great. I 
cannot say that perspicuity was one of 
them; but in that deficiency Mr. Graham 
only showed a certain kindred to the 
genius of some great divines and poets of 
our day. But in his own line of hazy, in- 
definite grandeur he succeeded well. 

What, for instance, could be more novel 
and ingenious than his addressing two 
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ladies of my own family — ladies, too, such 
as ladies were forty years ago, reserved, 
dignified, and anxious to keep the inferior 
classes of society in their proper places — 
by the playful sobriguets of * Miss Mon- 
day” and “ Miss Tuesday,” and opening 
a letter to one of them with these words, 
“A conference in the Milky Way”? I 
am sorry to say that, much as they may 
have appreciated the latent poetry by 
which they were accosted, they felt that 
the best interests of society forbade it to 
gush freely forth, and requested its sup- 
pression. Mr. Graham proved equal to 
the occasion. He wrote a pathetic epistle 
to the person who had remonstrated with 
him (the sister-in-law of the two aggrieved 
ladies); and from the folds of that letter 
(artistically doubled, as letters were before 
the penny-post) fell a small pen — a dirty 
little stump, its recipient used to say, yet 
surely a pen with a history. “ With this 
pen,” said the letter, “I have beguiled 
many a sad and lonely hour. I part with 
it regretfully ; but since it has traced lines 
that have offended, I give it into your cus- 
tody, that I may be no more tempted to 
displease you by my use of it.” I think, 
however, that other pens came to hand; 
it would have been strange had they not to 
a schoolmaster. At all events, at the close 
of Mr. Graham’s scholastic career, my 
friend Mrs. Campbell— who had newly 
come to live near the village, in a house 
purchased from her younger sister’s hus- 
band, Mr. Lewellyn — received an oblique 
shot from one of them, worthy of its hold- 
er’s previous reputation among us. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Campbell had subscribed 
most kindly towards a little fund raised 
for the retiring schoolmaster. They 
scarcely observed that when he passed 
them in the village afterwards he took no 
opportunity of thanking them for their 
kindness ; for they knew him to be shy 
and odd, and they ever desired rather the . 
pleasure of doing good than the thanks of 
the receiver of their bounty. But great 
was their amusement when the absent 
Mrs. Lewellyn forwarded to them a letter 
sent to herself, then in the south of 
France, by Mr. Graham, which concluded 
with the following sentence: “ It has been 
suggested to me by several persons. that I 
should offer my thanks to Captain and 
Mrs. Campbell for their present to. me; 
but if they are to be thanked a¢ a//, it can 
only be done through you, whom I have 
constituted the head of the family.” Surely 
as roundabout a conveyance of gratitude 
as any one ever thought of ! 

Poor Mr. Graham! his Scriptural knowl 
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edge got him at least into one more serious 
scrape than his fine epistolary talents, 
through not considering the difference be- 
tween things recorded for our example, 
and things recorded for our information. 
His-scholars had all denied knowledge of 
some piece of mischief, evidently perpe- 
trated by one of them. So the master in- 
formed them that he should detect the 
culprit by a method pointed out to him in 
the Bible; and after praying for a perfect 
lot, made the boys draw lots, and proceed- 
ed to whip the unlucky youth on whom the 
lot fell. I much fear the boy was inno- 
cent of that particular offence; but, re- 
membering Hamlet, let us hope that he 
got, after all, no more than his due. Still, 
parents unversed in Shakespeare took 
offence, as might be expected, and Mr. 
Graham lost one promising pupil on the 
spot, along with fArestige which he was 
never afterwards able to regain. 

Were I engaged on the memoir of a 
renowned author, I should be obliged to 
stop here, and show the influence of this 
eccentric form in the group which sur- 
rounded his childhood on the moulding of 
his after-life; may, to examine gravely 
which of the portraits in his humorous and 
witty novels bears the greatest resemblance 
to poor Mr. Graham. But being quite 
otherwise engaged, I feel perfectly at lib- 
erty to leave the lane we are walking in 
by the nearest stile, and cross the adjoin- 
ing field, for the purpose of introducing 
my friends to our next village celebrity, 
Miss Benson, the worthy Sunday-school 
teacher of my younger days. She wasa 
woman with the gift of utterance, which 
she exercised remarkably fast, and with a 
taste for natural history, which'I know we 
children thought she indulged rather cru- 
elly on the butterflies she secured as spec- 
imens, and on the bat, of which, having 
somehow got it into her power, she said, 
“I gave it one meal, and then I starved it 
to death.” Unmerciful mercy, so we 
thought; but children are very severe. 
In like manner I fear we showed a carping 
spirit when we heard how Miss Benson 
diversified her Sunday-school treat with 
little sacred dramas: how she enacted Jo- 
seph and his brethren with her scholars 
— arrayed herself as Joseph ina Lammer- 
muir plaid scarf, and holding a shepherd’s 
crook ; and how she cleverly represented 
the finding of Moses, with the help of a 
child and a basket, in the nearly dry moat 
of the old castle, sweeping down, I pre- 
sume, herself majestically to the rescue in 
the character of Pharaoh’s daughter. But 
the trait in my own dealings with Miss 
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Benson, which I disclose with the liveliest 
fear of misconstruction, is the diversion 
which her poetry afforded me; knowing 
how readily it may be set down to the 
jealousy of a rival verse-writer. Is it wise 
of me, even at this vast distance of time, 
to reveal that when Miss Benson’s versi- 
fied address to the curate of the parish on 
his departure was confided to us by his 
reverence, we all followed the example of 
that ungrateful young man by laughing at 
it more than a little? My only defence is 
to quote, not all — for some I have forgot- 
ten, and some of the lines I do remember 
deal with very sacred matter — but at least 
the opening and the close of that remark- 
able effusion : — 


s. 
Reverend sir, adieu! adieu! 
You soon from us must part ; 
But of your flock there’s not a few 
That prays for you at heart. 


2. 
O may their prayers bring down a blessing 
On your devoted head ; 
And may your labor prove a blessing 
To all that it Aas (sic) heard. 


4 
Once I went into your church 

In sorrow, anguish; pain, and grief ; 
My heart was almost fit to burst, — 

You brought the word that gave relief. 


. . . . . . . . 


8. 
O may your crown like diamonds glitter 
As eyes can scarce behold ; 
For as the stars in glory differ, 
So saints does, we are told. 


“T could not have written those lines, 
nor you either,” was the sly commentary 
of a learned friend to whom I once re- 
peated them. I think he was especially 
struck by the, to a classical scholar, alarm- 
ing use of the epithet “ devoted” in verse 
2. Probably, too, the notion of labor 
rendered audible in the succeeding lines 
was strange to him; not to speak of the 
fair writer’s rather bold disregard of the 
ordinary rules of grammar, with the result 
of leaving the reader uncertain whether 
the preacher’s “ labor” was listened to or 
itself a listener. 

Miss Benson did not marry the curate, 
for whose sake she thus outsoared, not 
“the flaming bounds of space and time,” 
but the prosaic limits of sense and of Lind- 
ley Murray. But I am happy to add that 
she died the wife of another clergyman, 
who I hope admired her poetry, and to 
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whom I feel sure she made an excellent 
and “devoted” helpmate. 

Nor was it only the case that the friends 
of my childhood were not quite of the or- 
dinary pattern. I can prove a better right 
still to be eccentric (had I only possessed 
the necessary genius) by hereditary de- 
scent. My great-great-grandfather (if the 
tales current about him in my youth were 
true) must have been very unlike what men 
are now. When I looked at his placid 
countenance, beaming out of a well-pow- 
dered wig, above his sky-blue coat, among 
the family portraits,-I could hardly be- 
lieve that he was the stern old man who 
boxed his nephew’s ears in church before 
the wondering congregation ; provoked to 
this assault by his indignation at seeing 
the youth lolling negligently in.an easy 
attitude against the pew-door, which burst 
open with his weight and precipitated him 
into the passage below. After all, though, 
I believe my instincts were right, and that 
it was the old man’s son, my great-great 
uncle, who really laid himself thus open to 
a serious charge of “ brawling in church,” 
had the vicar and churchwardens not rev- 
erenced the squire too much to suppose he 
could figure in an ecclesiastical court. In 
like manner, the rustics of those days saw 
no cause of wonder if, when a case of 
wife-beating or similar misdemeanor was 
brought before the squire, he calmly turned 
to his attendant with the words, “ Bring 
me Condign,” the stick with which he was 
in the habit of administering condign pun- 
ishment, and proceeded to serve the of- 
fender as he had served his victim. I 
may remark parenthetically, that the beau- 
tiful white hands of the handsome fop in a 
green morning-suit laced with gold, and in 
smart cocked-hat, among our family pic- 
tures, seem scarcely suited to this patri- 
archal exercise of justice traditionally 
ascribed to him; in which, I presume, he 
felt himself emulous of his contemporary 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, whose 
works are understood to have been his 
favorite reading. Nowadays, I fear the 
worthy man would have changed places 
with the object of his righteous displeas- 
ure, and been himself summoned for an 
assault; but in those simpler times, the 
saving of time, trouble, and public disgrace 
was appreciated, and all parties liked the 
plan. 

But to return to my eccentric forefather, 
whose prowess in the hunting-field is com- 
memorated in song and legend in the Lake 
district, where the boatmen still show the 
tourist the steep hillside down which, on 
One occasion, he successfully piloted a 
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favorite hunter —a track on which I be- 
lieve no horse’s hoof has tried to make a 
print either before or since ; and concern- 
ing whom it is, or was, said or sung that, at 
a dangerous leap, — 


Up came Squire Edward, who cared not a pin; 
He rode over the ditch while they all tumbled 
in,— 

lines which have to my ear, perhaps from 
early prejudice, a fine Homeric flavor in 
their reckless disregard for the credit of 
the rank and file as compared with that of 
the Achilles of the tale. The narrator sets 
out, if I remember right, by saying that he 
himself mounted his horse, Black Sloven, 


On Candlemas day, when bright Phoebus 
shone clear, 

When I had not been hunting for more than a 
year ; 


and, doubtless owing to the qualities im- 
plied in his steed’s name, followed at a 
sufficiently respectful distance to witness, 
without sharing, the squire’s prowess and 
the discomfiture of the field in general. 
Now seven miles from the squire’s home 
lived a baronet with many daughters, with 
one of whom — the fair Julia —the young 
man fell inlove. Charming in all respects, 
she charmed her lover, if possible, most of 
all by her exquisite foot and ankle. Re- 
ceived by her parents as an accepted 
suitor, the squire rode one afternoon, 
(probably with others) beside the baronet’s 
family coach, on the pleasing but anxious 
duty of escorting the ladies to dinner at a 
distant friend’s house. We may imagine 
the lover’s hand often on the coach-win- 
dow, receiving playful taps from a fan, or 
possibly an ill-spelt dz//et doux, —for the 
progress was slow over the ill-made, or 
rather unmade, country roads — would 
that I could add, but it was sure! It was 
exactly the reverse; for at some unex- 
mt | stumbling-block the coach upset; 
literally turned upside down, and made the 
extrication of the ladies within a very diffi- 
cult matter. The squire dismounted in all 
haste and flew to the rescue, but unfortu- 
nately with him love to one lady meant 
total indifference, and something more, to 
the claims of all others, The French polite- 
ness of the next generation was in him 
wholly wanting; and in his anxiety to de- 
liver his beloved from the danger of being 
crushed by the weight of her mother and 
sisters, he was, I fear, decidedly rude to 
those ladies. He caught hold of a foot 
which came first to hand, — feet were the 
only signs of individual personality vouch- 


| safed to him, — and, finding it less shapely 
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than the adored one, roughly pushed it | later. 


aside, exclaiming, “ That’s not my Julia’s 
foot!” and proceeded with his search. 
The narrators of this story were wont to 
say that the desired foot lay lowest down, 
and was not found till at least one foot of 
every other lady there had been scanned 
and rejected. Now, mark the conse- 
quences of a young lover’s imprudence. 
So at least I judge. For though I was 
always told that some time afterwards Julia 
did something naughty which justly dis- 
pleased her lady-mother, yet I cannot 
think the sentence on the interesting de- 
linquent would have been so severe as it 
was, had not the maternal severity been 
quickened by the sprete injuria forme. 
The sentence was this: either to be 
whipped and then allowed to attend the 
county ball which took place that same 
evening, or not to be whipped but not to go 
to the ball. We all know what the late Sir 
G. C. Lewis would have chosen, had such 
an alternative been proposed to him, and 
how serenely he would have smiled at the 
chance of escaping two penances at once ; 
but with the fair Julia it was otherwise. 
She had looked forward to dancing a min- 
uet with her betrothed that evening with 
intense pleasure; she knew how his vigi- 
lant eye would, among the mazes of the 
“many-twinkling feet,” follow hers, and 
hers only, with ever-kindling admiration ; 
and the prospect nerved her to heroism. 
She chose the whipping and the ball. At- 
tending it that night she poured her sor- 
rows into the ears of her affianced husband, 
who flamed with wrath (little suspecting, I 
daresay, how much his own indiscretion 
had to do with her sufferings), and vowed 
that she should never endure’ the like 
again. “I will marry you to-morrow,” he 
said. And so he did. My great-great- 
grandmother being, let us hope, thus a 
unique example of a young woman who 
was whipped one day and married the 
next. When I looked at her prim, deco- 
rous face on the wainscoted wall, and her 
handsome dark-eyed mother (she was of 
French extraction) smiling at her from 
the panel opposite, I found it difficult to 
paint the whipping-scene to my mind’s 
eye. I find it still harder to believe now. 


I cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as ’twas said to me. 


The fair Julia’s handwriting is still ex- 
tant. I have already hinted that she 
spelled badly, but that was a common 
complaint in her day: spelling-bees not 
having begun to buzz in either school or 
drawing-room till full a century and a half 
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The most noticeable record of her 
married life (her diary unfortunately not 
including her girlhood) was her flight with 
her children to a farmhouse from the 
young Pretender’s army; who passed very 
near my birthplace on his ill-fated march 
to Derby. She ought to have bidden her 
husband keep true to the old Cavalier tra- 
ditions of his own family, and emulate the 
prowess of her own forefathers in defence 
of King Charles the Frist; but I am 
ashamed to say that he was Hanoverian 
to the backbone, and gave bonnie Prince 
Charlie neither help nor even good wishes. 
So, instead of recording romantic adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes, my great- 
great-grandmother’s journal only tells of 
very prosaic improvements effected at her 
temporary refuge. 

As I began this discursive narrative 
with some intention of introducing my 
friends to my own earliest poetic efforts, I 
feel regretfully, as I look back upon it, 
how unpoetic a character it has so far as- 
sumed. Is it my fault? Am Ito blame 
if the venerable pair from whom (in Ho- 
meric phrase) I have been boasting my 
descent had in their youth such quizzical 
adventures, and preferred safety to ro- 
mance in their maturer years? Can I 
help it if the humble friends of my child- 
hood were rather grotesque than dignified ? 
Still I ought to state the other side. I 
was born in a country not ill-peopled with 
ghosts; and ghosts, as we all know, from 
the wraith of Patroclus downwards, make 


themselves very useful to the poet. But 
here again I have been unlucky. It was 


my mother’s maid, not I, who heard the 
silks of a spectral lady rustling behind her 
late at night in the long gallery at home, 
and who had not courage to turn round 
and behold the ghastly visage which prob- 
ably surmounted them. Once, too, an old 
shepherd came in from the mountain-val- 
leys to narrate how.on a midwinter night, 
as he drove sheep past a lonely farm, an 
old and sagacious dog howled and showed 
evident signs of terror, creeping trembling 
back with its younger comrade to his feet, 
before his master’s duller eye discerned, 
as it soon did with awe, a white woman 
with a child in her arms, doomed, as she 
told him, for her guilt to wander restlessly 
along the wilds, and suffered one night 
every year to appear and tell her story. 
But unluckily then I was too small a child 
to be allowed to listen to his thrilling nar- 
ration, which surprised my father very 
much, for the man was sober and had no 
motive for its invention. When in later 
days, on my return from deer-stalking, I 
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passed the house near which this strange 
meeting took place, left untenanted and 
desolate for twenty years or so in conse- 
quence, I could not help envying my 
father’s good fortune, who, at least, had 
seen the man who saw the ghost. I have 
always remained one remove further off 
—a decided disadvantage. That was my 
position when, on the lovely lake of 
Haweswater, a worthy friend of mine told 
me howa man he knew, once fishing at 
midnight about midsummer under beau- 
tiful Wallercrag (where, it is well known, 
sleeps imprisoned the spirit of the Vis- 
count Lonsdale of George the Second’s 
time), heard a crashing sound as if the 
whole mountain were falling down on him, 
and fled, smashing his fishing-rod in a fall, 
and thenceforth forswearing fishing rather 
than run the risk of meeting the grim 
ghost, which he thought was then break- 
ing its bounds. Those bounds were set 
to it with difficulty by a conclave of the 
clergy of the period; one of whom had 
pursued it up the river to the lake whence 
it flows, knocking his shins sadly against 
the stones in its rocky bed, but still man- 
fully holding fast the Book of Common 
Prayer, and reading from it the passages 
which act as exorcisms.* When at last 
the spirit, so compelled, showed symptoms 
of resting beneath Wallercrag, the brave 
parson, jointly with several of his reverend 
brethren, intoned the final incantation, and 
bade the perturbed ghost rest where they 
laid him 


For ever and ever and aye. 


But a voice from the mountain-hollow 
mockingly echoed back, time after time, 
the spirit’s ultimatum, — 


No; for a year and a day. 


And how far the assembled priests suc- 
ceeded in making him desist from his 
counter-proposition remains to this day a 
little uncertain. At least my Haweswater 
friend knew a man (you see I never get 
nearer to the ghosts than that) who had 
many a time heard a carriage coming 
quickly down the steep bank on which Low- 
ther Castle rises above the river of the 
same name, and held open the gate for it 
at the bottom as in duty bound. But he 
knew well that that carriage held an occu- 
pant who had no longer any business with 
this world; and, as he described the mat- 
ter, “sometimes his coachman and his 


* What those passages are, most unfortunately I do 
not know, or I would point them out for spiritualist 
friends. 
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horses had their heads on, but oftener they 
had not.” 

So much for ghosts. Then, as is well- 
known, the atmosphere of the English 
lakes is quite exceptionally favorable to 
poetic growths. Were not great poets 
born among us ? have not great poets set- 
tled among us? was not our native poet a 
splendid exception to the rule which re- 
fuses honor at home to the genius of the 
soil? for Iam credibly informed that his 
neighbors so reverenced him that they 
never ventured to form an opinion with- 
out consulting their oracle; so that a 
friend of mine told me with a certain 
comic exaggeration, “If you asked an 
Ambleside person if he thought it would 
be a fine day, he answered gravely, ‘I 
have not yet heard what Mr. Wordsworth 
thinks of the matter.’” And under those 
stately forest trees, known to distant ob- 
servers as the Lake school, you would ex- 
pect to have found many sweet hawthorns 
and generally-pleasing bushes vocal with 
song, especially in the spring season. 
Doubtless such there were, but I have 
not been particularly fortunate in m 
researches forthem. I have heard, indeed, 
of the now deceased pastor of a lonely 
dale, who used to say that as he rambled 
among the hills, thoughts much grander 
than anything in Shakespeare or in Milton 
were wont to come into his mind. But 
you see we have only his own word for it, 
as unluckily he did not take the trouble to 
commit them to paper. Then there was 
the virtuous Quaker, Mr. Wilkinson, 
owned by Wordsworth as a brother poet, 
and enshrined by him in imperishable 
verse. Seea poem of his (“To the Spade 
of a Friend ”) beginning, — 


Spade with which Wilkinson hath tilled his 
land, 

And shaped these pleasant walks by Eamont 
side. 


Possessing, as I do a couplet by the 
aforesaid Wilkinson which I believe to 
be as yet unpublished, I hasten to present 
it to my readers as a specimen of our poetic 
undergrowth. He lived, as might be in- 
ferred from Wordsworth’s poem, by a 
lovely river, the Eamont. He found, as 
other riversiders do, that lovely rivers can 
play mischievous tricks, when the walks, 
here immortalized, which he had contrived 
beside it, were washed away in a flood. 
Whereupon he indited this touching ad- 
dress to the naughty Naiad:— 


Eamont, I wish — I will not say “TI pray,” 
Thou wouldst not wash my little works away. 





. 
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The caution with which the worthy man 
steered clear of any profane or idolatrous 
invocation to the kelpie, water-sprite 
nymph, or, whatsoever being might be 
ignorantly presumed to be the presiding 
deity of the river he was apostrophizing, 
seems to me deserving of all praise. 
Prejudice apart, is this couplet which I 
here rescue from obscurity so very much 
worse than some of Wordsworth’s own 
lines? For I, who was not born at Amble- 
side, but on the northern side of the Kirk- 
stone Pass, who only saw the poet once, 
when I was a child and he a fine, grey- 
haired, benevolent-looking old nan, think 
him great in spite of, not because of, his 
poetic theories, and dare not call a weed 
a moss-rose because I have found it grow- 
ing in his garden. I think an elderly man, 
who described to me the trouble he twice 
got into on Wordsworth account, only de- 
served it in the sense in which those who 
dare to be wiser than the men of their day 
deserve to smart forit. “When I used 
to go to Holland House first,” he said, 
“they were in the habit of laughing at 
Wordsworth’s poems. I told them that 
he was a great genius, and they called me 
a fool for my pains. Some years later 
they were enlightened: a good critic per- 
suaded the coterie to read Wordsworth 
for themselves, and they fell into raptures 
with him. ‘A very great poet,’ I said to 
these new converts; ‘but you know that 
he has written some lines which, I must 
confess, are sad stuff.’ They called me 
a fool again!” 

The generation which produced Words- 
worth has long passed away; the genera- 
tion which knew him is fast following it; 
and I fear that the Epigonoi of the lakes 
have yet their spurs to win. 

Children are no doubt influenced by the 
beauties of nature, but they do not think 
about them, far less reason about their 
effect upon the mind. So if I wrote 
verses when very young, I do not ascribe 
it to the fact that I lived then two miles 
from the foot of one of the loveliest of 
lakes. I know now how beautiful it is: in 
those days I possibly did not understand 
ijt much better than does the average tour- 
ist, who is to be seen gazing sadly on its 
waters (the English seldom look cheerful 
on a tour), and descending it with eye 
carefully averted from its best points, 
which are naturally at its head, while he 
looks steadily towards our one weak point, 
a low, dumpy sort of hill near the place 
whence the imprisoned lake-waters make 
their exit towards the sea. Such _ be- 


nighted people are to be found, after 
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their return from their travels, declaiming 
against my beloved lake, or, yet more 
offensively, offering it their unintelligent 
commendations. Inits name I reject both 
their phrase and their blame, and most 
emphatically the former ; beseeching them, 
if they ever revisit it, to bear in mind 
these two facts, a remembrance of which 
may possibly do them some good on other 
lakes beside: first, that the waters of a 
lake seldom force their way out of it by 
the base of its highest hills —the grand 
Pass of Brander from Loch Awe is the 
exception, not the rule--and that there- 
fore it is usually best to begin your survey 
of a lake at its outflow, and row steadil 

up it to its head; secondly, that the high 
mountains which appear to you to be at 
the head of a lake when you are low down 
it, are probably looking at you over the 
shoulder of others lower than themselves, 
but still high enough to screen them, per- 
| haps completely, when you are actually at 
the head of the lake, and that therefore 
about half-way up you are likely to have 
your grandest view. My lake changes 
incessantly ; it is, as it were, three lakes 
in one; and the tourist who even gets a 
fair notion of its varied beauties from one 
progress up it must be exceptionally quali- 
fied to discern them. I do not think those 
beauties had much to do with my first 
poem. The grey towers of the old castle 
near our parish church, and the perusal of 
* Tvanhoe ” during the Christmas holidays 
in which my ninth birthday fell, were the 
proximate causes of my determining shortly 
after to write a play, to be entitled “ The 
Siege of D’Arcy Castle.”* My plot was 
a simple one. I provided Lord D’Arcy 
with a favorite daughter, Berengaria, 
named after King Richard’s wife, whose 
speciality was to be the housewifery, as I 
remember rather vividly indicating by 
making her father complain, when she 
hastily left him to prepare some jelly, — 





What ! always at her creams and pastries — 
Never a word for me. 


Then Lady D’Arcy had a favorite child of 
her own, Matilda—a correct name as I 
| knew by the conqueror’s wife — whose ill- 
}temper and general unpleasantness left 
| her mother’s preference much unjustified ; 
| while my heroine, the third daughter, the 

Lady Rowena (I need not stop to explain 

where I got ¢#af name from), was nobody’s 
| favorite but that of Sir Guy of Warwick, 
a knight-errant, I presume, on a visit to 





| * D-Arcy 1s not the old castle’s name, but it is some- 
thing like it. 
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the castle, whom each parent proposes as 
a husband for his or her favorite child. 


But, my dearest mother, 
Has he proposed ? 


I recollect making Matilda ask fretfully, 
but not unreasonably, of Lady D’Arcy, 
while she is developing her pet scheme to 
her. I think I rather shirked any love- 
making between Guy and the true object 
of his affections, Rowena, from not ex- 
actly knowing what things were’ usually 
said by lovers. But I intended to bring 
some ferocious Scottish chieftain or other 
against the castle in the second act (I only 
contemplated three), who, being slain by 
Sir Guy in single combat in the third, 
might entitle that courageous but bashful 
champion to declare his real attachment 
and secure the hand of Rowena from the 
gratitude of her rescued parents. Unhap- 
pily, however, I found the fighting more 
unmanageable than the love-making. That 
compendious stage-direction, “ Alarums 
and Excursions,” fills up little room, and 
did not suggest to me much appropriate 
dialogue, and so I collapsed ignominiously 
in the beginning of the second act. I 
might not even have got so far as that if I 
had not hit on the ingenious expedient of 
making Rowena go off and consult an 
aged hermit on her future fortunes. I 
think his answer was very encouraging, 
only perhaps rather injudicious in the way 
of anticipating the end too much for the 
interest of the audience ; but what I par- 
ticularly recollect is a correction which I 
made for the sake of propriety. Rowena 
reaches the cell in a thunder-storm, and 
the hermit at first hospitably addressed 
her with, — 
Lady, take off these garments, 
So wetted by the storm ; 


but after-reflection convinced me that for 
a lady to undress herself in a hermit’s 
presence would be indecorous, and I 
therefore changed the invitation, and 
risked my heroine’s taking cold, by the 
words, — 


Lady, xow dry these garments, etc. 


Some three years later I got on better 


with a narrative poem, called * The Knight | 


and the Enchantress.” After the lapse of 
more than thirty years I have just been 
reading it again, and I find it quite a re- 
spectable imitation of the inferior portions 
of Scott’s poems. 
wrote it to rhyme correctly. 





| had not observed them at all. 
I had learned before I | ber carefully studying one or two of his 
I recollect | plays as models, but feeling that I dared 
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sibility of rhymes such as “love” and 
“move,” where the same letters are not 
sounded alike, and feeling satisfied on the 
point by discovering similar rhymes in 
Pope. Want of space, or rather the dis- 
covery that this early effort of my muse is 
neither good enough to please, nor bad 
enough to divert my readers, compels me 
to offer them no specimen of it; nor yet 
shall I trouble them with any account of 
a rather more successful endeavor than 
my first to honor my favorite D’Arcy Cas- 
‘ie by a poem in ballad measure, describ- 
ing its lady’s distress at the reported death 
of her husband in the Holy Land, and her 
deliverance by his unhoped-for return, at 
the momegt when ar ill-behaved neighbor 
was forcing his unwelcome suit upon her 
at the sword’s point. But, though | readily 
consign these early poems to oblivion now, 
I know that I was very proud of them 
when I wrote them, as these two stanzas 
out of four caused by some slight display 
of jealousy on the part of a young friend 
(who had written no verses, and, like my- 
self, imagined that writing them conferred 
distinction) will show: — 
Take back the too enrapturing lyre ; 
Muse! I thy gift return. 
Quench in my breast the poet’s fire — 
It lightens, it must burn, 


The laurel wreath of fame is bright, 
To win it once I strove; 

It came, but withered each delight, 
Each gentle flower of love. 


Pretty well for thirteen! Of course, if 
some one had asked me whether these 
lines were spoken in my own person, I 
should not have dared to say yes; but I 
know that I meant them of myself. When 
I so expressed myself, I was either gird- 
ing myself up for, or else I had just 
finished, a great enterprise, to which I 
cannot now refer without a smile, but 
which I know seemed to me unspeakably 
important at the time. It was nothing less 
than a grand historical tragedy. Harold 
was its title, and its theme the eve and 
day of the battle of Hastings. For b 
this time I had learned French, and read, 
in one of Racine’s prefaces to his trage- 
dies, of Aristotie’s rules and the unity of 
time and place. I determined to observe 
them as closely as I could, encouraging 
myself, where deviations might seem expe- 
dient, by the recollection that Shakespeare 
I remem- 


having serious misgivings as to the admis- | not undertake so wide a canvas, and that I 
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had better stick to Racine’s method as 
more easy. My other preparation was a 
diligent perusal of Thierry’s “ Norman 
Conquest,” then a very popular book; 
and, so provided, I set cheerfully to work, 
in the full belief that I was on the road to 
occupy a very decently high niche in the 
temple of fame. 

Edith, the swan-necked, was the heroine 
of my drama, in comparison with whose 
sorrows I fear the anguish of the defeated 
army and enslaved nation weighed but 
little with me; though I strove to do it 
likewise such justice as was in my power. 
My Edith was, I need not say, a highly 
correct young person, beloved by Harold, 
and possessing a ring as his troth-plight. 
But, faithless to this solemn engagement, 
in obedience to imperious state exigencies, 
Harold, by advice of his mother Githa, 
weds another in her place, the lady known 
to me and M. Thierry as Algitha, but who 
figures, I think, on Mr. Freeman’s pages 
by the (doubtless correct but) fearful and 
wonderful name Aézlfgyth, just as he re- 
morselessly replaces our pretty Edith by 
Eadgyth. Now Algitha (as we used to 
call her) was sister to two mighty earls, 
who ought to have been a great support 
to their brother-in-law ; and my idea was to 
represent Harold as marrying her entirely 
in order to secure their fidelity, but as still 
loving Edith so much, that, at a chance 
sight of her, he is ready to risk crown and 
life rather than be unfaithful to her. I 
had two scenes, in one of which the 
scheming Githa prevails on the gentle 
maiden to sacrifice herself for Harold’s 
good, and leave the ring by which she had 
meant to reclaim him in his mother’s 
hands ; and a second, in which‘ that artful 
dame prevails on her penitent son to repent 
of his repentance, by making him believe 
that Edith had deserted him for Oswald, a 
nobleman of his court, and destined Har- 
old’s ring for her new lover. Under this 
false representation, Harold proceeds to 
wed Algitha literally the night before that 
decisive battle which Mr. Freeman is 
teaching us to call the battle of Senlac, 
and into which night a regard for those 
misleading unities made me cram all the 
events aforesaid; not to speak of a scene 


between Algitha herself and a discarded | 


lover, Eldred, whom I kindly provided 
beforehand that he might be able to guard, 
and in due time to forgive and wed, that 
luckless, widowed bride. Certainly the 
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Glistening pearls thy vest adorn, 
Shining like the dew of morn ; 
Crimson spangled o’er with gold 
Falls thy mantle’s gorgeous fold ; 
Diamonds there shed radiant light, 
Emeralds and sapphires bright, — 


would have been rather in the way of 
Harold’s grim warriors preparing for the 
life-and-death struggle of the morrow ; and 
I fear Algitha’s finery could have found 
but few admirers at so busy a moment. 
But I think history does tell us that our 
English forefathers mingled rather too 
much merriment with their more serious 
preparations, and that, while the Normans 
were getting shriven, they were drinking 
ale; so perhaps the introduction of a 
bride-ale was not so utterly incongruous, 
Still, the fourth scene of my second act, 
which depicts the wedding-guests ranged 
round the banquet-table engaged in mak- 
ing each other addresses in stilted lan- 
guage, and in listening to somewhat tame 
war-songs, strikes me now as exceeding 
the bounds of permissible poetic license. 
Especially its conclusion, in which, after 
listening to a good deal of melodious 
twaddle from Hilda (a certain prophetess, 
who has intruded herself unbidden into 
the royal tent to predict Harold’s downfall 
as the punishment of his broken faith), 
the king hears a messenger announce 
that 


The Norman host, that silently in prayer 

Have passed the night, now marshall their 
array ; 

and calmly answers, — 


Then must we go forth, 
Nor fear the event, since righteous is our 
cause ; 


suggests a comparison, which I know I 
was far from intending, with Harold’s 
predecessor on the English throne, Ethel- 
red the Unready. For the matter of that, 
however, I find that I made the Normans 
advance at as leisurely a pace as the slow- 
est adversaries could desire; for, setting 
both armies in presence in scene the fifth, 
and opening it by a short harangue of Wil- 
liam to his troops, I gave Harold time 











afterwards to say farewell to his mother, 
to have a long whispered conversation 
with his confidant Oswald, and to animate 
his warriors by a speech of forty-one lines, 
without the smallest disturbance on the 
part of his obliging enemies. I am glad 
to see by that speech (I may observe) that 


chorus of maidens arranged by me to sing | I had proper notions in my childhood of 
the charms of Algitha and the splendor of | the elective nature of the English crown 
her jewellery and attire in strains like 
these — 


| in its origin ; for I see that I made Harold 
| tell his men, — 
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Me have you chosen to defend your rights, 
And, with the help of Heaven, I will till 
death! 


I am also much pleased to find that I made 
poor old Githa express in a soliloquy the 
deepest remorse for the very white lies 
(as many modern dowagers would call 
them) which she told her son, to keep him 
firm to an advantageous alliance. In fact, 
the generally virtuous and high-minded 
sentiments which I find diffused through 
the play are very edifying; though the 
evil forebodings freely indulged in by most 
of the characters have a depressing effect 
on the mind, and must have gone far to 
fulfil themselves. 

When the much-delayed fight could be 
adjoucned no longer, | see that I was quite 
up to the expedient of making two persons 
watch it from afar, and of enabling the 
audience to see it with their eyes. Only I 
fear that my consideration for my audi- 
ence equalled that of the renowned Puff 
in “ The Critic; ” and that, just as his Ra- 
leigh and Hatton discourse far more for 
the good of the spectators than for their 
own, so when my Edith quits the convent, 
where she had hidden her sorrows, to view 
the fight, yet declares herself unable to 
look steadfastly at the battle which rages 
in the distance, the marvellous insight into 
its varied fortunes with which her sister 
Elfrida is endowed is a gift rather to be 
desired than expected in any young lady 
similarly situated. The act ends by their 
retiring from the field on a false report of 
the victory of the English. My third and 
last act opened by showing Harold, disap- 
pointed of succor from his new-made 
brother-in-law, and hard pressed by his 
foes, still finding time to commend his lost 
Edith to Oswald’s care (her supposed new 
lover), and to learn from him the truth of 
her unbroken faith to himself. With 
strong expressions of grief and remorse 
he meets the fatal arrow, and dies exclaim- 
ing, aia 

I shall not live to see my country’s chains, 

Or to bewail the loss of Edith’s love. 


That excellent young person’s lamenta- 
tions, when the tidings of Harold’s death 
reach her, are, I regret to say, somewhat 
wanting in passion. However, she re- 
mains at her post, refusing to fly with Os- 
wald and Elfrida, to whom that obliging 
young man has consented to transfer his 
affections. I may remark that this is not 
the only young couple whom I, with some 
ingenuity, contrived to make happy amidst 
their country’s wreck.  Algitha, after 
rather a spirited scene with her mother-in- 
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law, is rescued'from the Norman soldiers 
by her still faithful Eldred. I recollect 
that I felt it due to my readers to alleviate 
their anguish on behalf of Edith and 
Harold by at least two underplots that 
ended well. And having got through my 
battle with singularly little effusion of 
blood — Harold’s death and that of the 
soldier from whom Algitha was rescued 
being the only two recorded — I could em- 
ploy a larger number of my corps drama- 
tigue in the task of burying the dead than 
could the great anonymous author of 
“Pyramus and Thisbe,” who, you will re- 
member, leaves no one to discharge the 
duty but Lion and Moonshine. J, agree- 
ably to history, had Githa ready to enter 
William’s tent (like aged Priam) and beg 
the body of her son from the conqueror. 
But before her entrance, not liking to 
leave him in undisturbed enjoyment of his 
hour of victory, I brought in once more 
the irrepressible Hilda to foretell to the 
proud Normanthe unquiet life and inse- 
cure grave which awaited him, with the 
ills that were to befall his sons. Whether 
William’s fierce refusal at first to allow 
the burial of the man who broke the oath 
he swore to him on the holy relics should 
be ascribed to the irritation produced in 
his mind by Hilda’s well-meant but weari- 
some effusion, or whether rather his final 
permission to Githa to inter her son’s 
body was wrung from him by wholesome 
terror of Hilda’s dark picture of his 
future, I leave for the consideration of 
others. At all events, my play closed with 
the battle-field, dimly lighted by the 
torches of Githa’s train, while she vainly 
searches it for the body of her son. 
Edith enters after a while and succeeds in 
finding the slain Harold. Githa bespeaks 
his brief epitaph, “ Harold Infelix,” and 
then dies beside her son. But Edith lives 
to lead the mournful procession which 
bears the dead mother with the dead son 
to her own convent refuge. I know that 
I strove hard to bring out the pathos of 
my closing scene. I perhaps did not 
wholly fail when I made Edith say of her 
dead lover, that to herself “his voice 
o’erpowers the music of the world;” but 
I see that nature was too strong for me. 
I could not know at thirteen how lovers 
love. A mother’s love I had enjoyed ; 
and so, while I made the forsaken Edith 
say a good deal that was more or less to 
the purpose, I made the bereaved Githa 
say little and die. 

Schiller, in an earlier play than that 
which contains his self-sacrificing Thecla 
(whom I remember childishly thinking I 
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would copy when I made Edith resign 
Harold for his own good), bids a hero rev- 
erence the dreams of his youth. I feel 
just a little remorse at having invited the 
public here to laugh at some of mine. 

Still, I hope it has Deen harmless fun for 
both them and me. I do not think I was 
the worse for having tried so hard to write 
verses in my childhood, and rather believe 
that having done so may have helped me 
to the many hours of happiness which I 
have enjoyed from that day to this with 
Spenser or Shakespeare, Dante or the 
Greek poets before me. And you, my 
reader, be frank and confess that in your 
earlier years you were as foolish if not so 
industrious as I, and if you did not under- 
take great historical plays, yet wrote lyrics 
which you thought very charming at the 
time, and read aloud to an audience, “ fit 
though few,” which applauded you to the 
echo. Or if the pleasing madness never 
seized you—for sometimes these things 
do skip one generation — take one of your 
sons aside and ask him to tell you in strict 
confidence whether in moments snatched 
from the serious business of life, such as 
cricket and football, he too, is not prepar- 
ing himself to write a tragedy by diligent 
study of, shall we-say, Freeman’s “ Nor- 
man Conquest,” and “Strafford: an His- 
torical Drama,” by John Sterling ? 

If so, have the goodness to tell him, 
with my compliments, that “ The Finding 
of the Body of Harold” is now an inter- 
dicted subject to poets as well as to paint- 
ers, having been done as well as is possi- 
ble by a person of tender years long be- 
fore he was born; and that if he doubts 
my word and proceeds in his rash enter- 
prise, I may revenge myself upon him by 
even yet publishing “ Harold ” zz extenso ; 
but that, if he will oblige me by moving 
on to * The Death of Rufus,” or “ Murder 
of Thomas a Becket,” and send’ me his 
tragedy, I may, not impossibly, review it 
rather more favorably than I have done 
my own; for we know, on excellent au- 
thority, that severe critics are authors who 
have failed themselves; and how could I 
bear, by injudicious severity towards 
another, to confess that my own “ Harold” 
was after all a failure ? 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD. 


IT is easy to pass along a country road 
without observing half of the farmhouses, 
so many being situated at a distance from 
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the highway, and others hidden by the 
thick hedges and the foliage of the trees, 
This is especially the case in districts 
chiefly occupied in pasture-farming, mead- 
ow-land being usually found along the 
banks of rivers, on broad, level plains, 
or in slightly undulating prairie-like coun- 
try. Asplendid belt of meadows often 
runs at the base of the chalk hills, where 
the springs break out; and it is here that 
some of the most beautiful pastoral scen- 
ery is to be found. 

By the side of the highway there are 
gates at intervals in the close-cropped 
hedge — kept close-cropped by the strict 
orders of the road-surveyors — giving ac- 
cess to the green fields, through which 
runs a wagon-track, apparently losing itself 
in the grass. This track will take the ex- 
plorer to a farmhouse. It is not alto- 
gether pleasant to drive over in a spring 
trap, as the wheels jolt in the hard ruts, 
and the springs are shaken in the deep 
furrows, the vehicle going up and down 
like a boat upon the waves. Why there 
should be such furrows in a meadow is a 
question that naturally arises in the mind. 
Whether it be mown with the scythe or 
the mowing-machine, it is of advantage to 
have the surface of the field as nearly as 
possible level ; and itis therefore most prob- 
able that these deep furrows had their ori- 
gin at a period when a different state of 
things prevailed, when the farmer strove to 
grow as much wheat as possible, and de- 
voted every acre that he dared break up to 
the plough. Many of these fields were ill 
adapted for the growth of corn, the soil 
unsuitable and liable to be partially flood- 
ed; consequently as soon as the market 
was opened, and the price of wheat de- 
clined, so that rapid fortunes could no 
longer be made by it, the fields were 
allowed to return to their natural condi- 
tion. No trouble was taken to relevel the 
land, and the furrows remain silent wit- 
nesses to the past. They are useful as 
drains it is true; but, being so broad, the 
water only passes off slowly and encour- 
ages the rough grass and * bull-polls” to 
spring up, which are as uneatable by cattle 
as the Australian spinifex. 

The wagon-track is not altogether cred- 
itable to the farmer, who would, one would 
have thought, have had a good road up to 
his house at all events. It is very wide, 
and in damp weather every one who drives 
along it goes further and further out into 
the grass to find a firm spot, till as much 
space is rendered barren as by one of the 
great hedges, now so abominated. The 
expense of laying down stone is consider- 
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able in some localities where the geolog- 
ical formation does not afford quarries; 
yet even then there is a plan, simple in 
itself, but rarely resorted to, by which a 
great saving in outlay may be effected. 
Any one who will look at a cart-track will 
see that there are three parallel marks left 
by the passage of the cart upon the ground. 
The two outside ruts are caused by the 
wheels, and between these is a third beaten 
in by the hoofs of the horse. The plan 
consists in placing stone, broken up small, 
not across the whole width of the track, 
but in these three ruts only; for it is in 
these ruts alone that the wear takes 
place, and, if the ground were firm there, 
no necessity would exist to go farther into 
the field. ‘To be thoroughly successful, a 
trench, say six or eight inches wide, and 
about as deep, should be cut in the place 
of each rut, and these trenches macadam- 
ized. Grass grows freely in the narrow 
green strips between the ruts, and the 
track has something of the appearance of a 
railroad. It is astonishing how long these 
metals, as it were, will last, when once well 
put down; and the track has a neat, effec- 
tive look. The foot-passenger is as much 
benefited as the tenant of the field. In 
wet weather he walks upon the macadam- 
ized strip dryshod, and in summer upon 
either of the grass-strips, easily and com- 
fortably, without going out into the mow- 
ing-grass to have the pleasure of turf un- 
der his feet. 

These deep furrows are also awkward 
to cross with heavy loads of hay or straw, 
and it requires much skill to build a load 
able to withstand the severe jolting and 
lurching. Some of the worst are often 
filled up with a couple of large faggots in 
the harvest season. These tracks run by 
the side of the hedge, and the ditches are 
crossed by bridges or “drocks.” The last 
gate opens into a small field surrounded 
with a high, thick, hawthorn hedge, itself 
a thing of beauty in May and June, first 
with the May blossom, and afterwards 
with the delicate-tinted dog or wild roses. 
A spreading ash-tree stands on either side 
of the gateway, from which on King 
Charles’s day the ploughboys carefully 
select small branches, those with the 
leaves evenly arranged, instead of odd 
numbers, to place in their hats. Tall elm- 
trees grow close together in the hedge 
and upon the “ shore ” of the ditch, enclos- 
ing the place in a high wall of foliage. In 
the branches are the rooks’ nests, built of 
small twigs apparently thrown together, 
and yet so firmly intertwined as to stand 
the swaying of the treetops in the rough 
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blasts of winter. In the spring the rook 
builds a second nest on the floor of the 
old one, and this continues till five or six 
successive layers may be traced ; and when 
at last some ruder tempest strews the 
grass with its ruin, there is enough wood 
to fill a bushel basket. 

The dovecote is fixed in the fork of one 
of the larger elms, where the trunk divides 
into huge boughs, each the size of a tree ; 
and in the long rank grass near the hedge 
the backs of a black Berkshire pig or two 
may be seen like porpoises rolling in the 
green sea. Here and there an ancient 
apple-tree, bent down and bowed to the 
very ground with age, offers a mossy, 
shady seat upon one of its branches which 
has returned to the earth from which it 
sprung. Some wooden posts grown green 
and lichen-covered, standing at regular 
intervals, show where the housewife dries 
her linen. Right before the very doora 
great horsechestnut-tree rears itself in all 
the beauty of its thousands of blossoms, 
hiding half the house. A small patch of 
ground in front is railed in with wooden 
palings to keep out the pigs, and poultry, 
and dogs — for almost every visitor brings 
with him one or more dogs —and in this 
narrow garden grow velvety wall-flowers, 
cloves, pinks, shrubs of lavender, and a 
few herbs which are useful for seasoning. 
The house is built of brick; but the color 
is toned down by age, and against the wall 
a pear-tree is trained upon one side, and 
upon the other a cherry-tree,so that at 
certain seasons one may rise in the morn- 
ing and gather the fresh fruit from the 
window. The lower windows were once 
latticed ; but the old frames have been 
replaced with the sash which, if not so 
picturesque, affords more light, and most 
old farmhouses are deficient in the supply 
of light. The upper windows remain lat- 
ticed still. The red tiles of the roof are 
dull with lichen and the beating of the 
weather; and the chimney, if looked at 
closely, is full of tiny holes—it is where 
the leaden pellets from guns fired at the 
mischievous starlings have struck the 
bricks. A pair of doves perched upon 
the rooftree coo amorously to each other, 
and a thin streak of blue smoke rises into 
the still air. 

The door is ajar, or wide open. There 
is no fear here of thieves, or street-boys 
throwing stones into the hall. Excepting 
in rain or rough wind and at night that 
front door will be open almost all the sum- 
mer long. When shut at night it is fas- 
tened with a wooden bar passing across 
the whole width of the door, and fitting 
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into iron staples on each post —a simple 
contrivance, but very strong and not easily 
tampered with. Many of the interior 
doors still open with the old thumb-latch ; 
but the piece of shoe-string to pull and lift 
it is now relegated to the cottages, and 
fast disappearing even there before brass- 
handled locks. This house is not old 
enough to possess the nail-studded door 
of solid oak and broad stone-built porch 
of some farmhouses still occasionally to 
be found, and which date from the six- 
teenth century. The porch here simply 
projects about two feet, and is supported 
by trellis-work, up which the honeysuckle 
has been trained. A path of stone slabs 
leads from the palings up to the threshold, 
and the hall within is paved with similar 
flags. The staircase is opposite the door- 
way, narrow, and guiltless of oilcloth or 
carpeting; and with reason, for.the tips 
and nails of the heavy boots which tramp 
up and down it would speedily wear car- 
pets into rags. There is a door at the 
bottom of the staircase closed at night. 
By the side of the staircase is a doorway 
which leads into the dairy —two steps 
lower than the front of the house. 

The sitting-room is on the left of the 
hall, and the floor is of the same cold stone 
flags, which in damp weather become wet 
and slimy. These flags, in fact, act as a 
barometer, and foretell rain with great 
accuracy, as it were perspiring with latent 
moisture at its approach. The chimney 
was originally constructed for a wood fire 
upon the hearth, and of enormous size, so 
that several sides of bacon could be hung 
up inside to be smoke-dried. The fire- 
place was very broad, so that huge logs 
could be thrown at once upon fhe fire with 
very little trouble of sawing them short. 
Since coal has come into general use, and 
wood grown scarce, the fireplace has been 
partly built up and an iron grate inserted, 
which looks out of place in so large a cav- 
ity. The curious firedogs,: upon which 
the wood was thrown, may still, perhaps, 
be found up-stairs in some corner of the 
lumber-room. On the mantelpiece are 
still preserved, well-polished ‘and bright, 
the several pieces of the “jack ” or cook- 
ing apparatus ; anda pair of great brazen 
candlesticks ornament it at each end. A 
leaden or latten tobacco-bowl, a brazen 
pestle and mortar, and half a dozen odd 
figures in china, are also scattered upon it, 
surmounted by a narrow looking-glass. 
In one corner stands an old eight-day 
clock with a single hour hand — minute 
hands being a modern improvement; but 
itis silent, and its duties are performed 
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by an American timepiece supported upon 
a bracket against the wall. Up-stairs, 
however, upon the landing a similar an- 
cient piece of clock-making still ticks 
solemn and slow with a ponderous mel- 
ancholy. The centre of the room is occu- 
pied with an oaken table, solid and endur- 
ing, but inconvenient to sit at; and upon 
each side of the fireplace is a stiff-backed 
arm-chair. A ledge under the window 
forms a pleasant seat in summer. Before 
the fireplace is a rug, the favorite resort 
of the spaniels and cats. The rest of the 
floor used to be bare; but of late years a 
square of cocoanut matting has been laid 
down. A cumbrous piece of furniture 
takes up almost half of one side — not 
known in modern manufactories. It is of 
oak, rudely polished, and inlaid with brass. 
At the bottom are great deep drawers, 
pulled open with brass rings ornamented 
with dogs’ heads. In these drawers are 
kept cow-drenches ; bottles of oils for the 
wounds which cattle sometimes get from 
nails or kicks; dog-whips and pruning- 
knives; a shot-belt and a powder-flask ; 
an old horse-pistol ; a dozen odd stones or 
fossils picked up upon the farm and kept 
as curiosities ; twenty or thirty old alma- 
nacs, and a file of the county paper for 
forty years; and a hundred similar odds 
and ends. Above the drawers comes a 
desk with a few pigeon-holes ; a desk little 
used, for the farmer is less of a literary 
turn than almost any other class. The 
pigeon-holes are stuffed full of old papers, 
recipes for cattle medicines, and, perhaps, 
a book of divinity or sermons printed in 
the days of Charles II., leather-covered 
and worm-eaten. Still higher are a pair 
of cupboards where china, the teaset, and 
the sugar and groceries in immediate use 
are kept. On the top, which is three or 
four inches under the ceiling, are two or 
three small brown-paper parcels of grass 
seeds, and a variety of nondescript articles. 
Opposite, on the other wall, and ciose 
above the chimney-piece, so as to be kept 
dry, is the gun-rack with two double-bar- 
rels, a long single-barrel duck gun, and a 
cavalry sabre, worn once a year bya son 
of the house who goes out to training in 
the yeomanry. 

There are a few pictures, not of a high 
class — three or four prints depicting Dick 
Turpin’s ride to York, and a colored 
sketch of some steeplechase winner, or a 
copy of a well-known engraving represent- 
ing a feat accomplished many years ago 
atafarm. <A flock of sheep were shorn, 
the wool carded and spun, and a coat 
made of it, and worn by the flock-owner, 
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and all in one day. From this room a 
door opens into the cellar and pantry, 
partly underground, and reached by three 
or four steps. 

On the other side of the hall is the par- 
lor, which was originally floored, like the 
sitting-room, with stone flags, since taken 
up and replaced by boards. This is car- 
peted, and contains a comfortable old- 
fashioned sofa, horsehair chairs; and 
upon the side-tables may, perhaps, be 
found a few specimens of valuable old 
china, made to do duty as flower-vases, 
and filled with roses. The room has a 
fresh, sweet smell from the open window 
and the flowers. It tempts almost irre- 
sistibly to repose in the noontide heat of 
a summer’s day. 

Up-stairs there are two fair-sized bed- 
rooms, furnished with four-post wooden 
bedsteads. The second flight. of stairs, 
going up to the attic, has also a door at 
the foot. This house is built upon a sim- 
ple but effective design, well calculated 
for the purposes to be served. It re- 
sembles two houses placed not end to end, 
as in a block, but side by side, and each 
part has a separate roof. Under the front 
roof, which is somewhat higher than the 
other, are the living-rooms of the family: 
sitting-room, parlor, bed-rooms, and 
attics, or servants’ bedrooms. Under the 
lower roof are the offices, the cheese-loft, 
dairy, kitchen, cellar, and wood-house. 
Numerous doors give easy communica- 
tion on each floor, so that the house con- 
sists of two distinct portions, and the busi- 
ness is kept quite apart from the living- 
rooms, and yet close to them. This is, 
perhaps, the most convenient manner in 
which a dairy farmhouse can be built; 
and the plan was undoubtedly the result 
of experience. Of course, in dairy-farm- 
ing upon a very extended scale, or as a 
gentlemanly amusement, it would be pref- 
erable to have the offices entirely apart, 
and at some distance from the dwelling- 
house. These remarks apply to an or- 
dinary farm of moderate size. 

Leaving the hall by the door at the side 
of the staircase, two steps descend into 
the dairy, which is almost invariably 
floored with stone flags, even in localities 
where brick is used for the flooring of the 
sitting-room. The great object aimed at 
in the construction of the dairy was cool- 
ness, and freedom from dust as much 
as possible. The stone flags ensure 
a cool floor; and the windows always open 
to the north, so that neither the summer 
sunshine nor the warm southern winds can 
injuriously affect the produce. Itisalong 
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open room, whitewashed, in the centre of 
which stands the cheese-tub, until lately 
invariably made of wood, but now fre- 
quently of tin, this material taking much 
less trouble to keep clean. The cheese- 
tub is large enough for a Roman lady’s 
bath of milk. Against one wall are the 
whey-leads — shallow, long, and broad ves- 
sels of wood, lined with lead, supported 
two or three feet above the floor, so that 
buckets can be placed underneath. In 
these “leads” the whey is kept, and 
drawn off by pulling up a wooden plug. 
Under the “leads” —as out of the way 
—are some of the great milk-pans into 
which the milk is poured. Pussy some- 
times dips her nose into these, and whitens 
her whiskers with cream. At one end of 
the room is the cheese-press. The an- 
cient press, with its complicated arrange- 
ment of long iron levers weighted at the 
end something like a steelyard and drawn 
up by cords and pulleys, has been taken 
down, and lies discarded in the lumber- 
room. The pressure in the more modern 
machine is obtained from a screw. The 
rennet-vat is perhaps hidden behind the 
press, and there are piles of the cheese- 
moulds or vats beside it, into which the 
curd is placed when fit to be compressed 
into the proper shape and consistency. 
All the utensils here are polished, and 
clean to the last degree: without extreme 
cleanliness success in cheese or butter 
making cannot be achieved. The win- 
dows are devoid of glass; they are really 
wind-doors, closed when necessary, with 
a shutter on hinges like a cupboard door. 
Cats and birds are prevented from enter- 
ing by means of wire screens—like a 
coarse netting of wire—and an upright 
iron bar keeps out more dangerous 
thieves. There is a copper for scalding 
milk. When in good order there is 
scarcely any odor in a dairy, notwithstand- 
ing the decidedly strong smell of some of 
the materials employed: free egress of 
air and perfect cleanliness takes off all but 
the faintest astringent flavor. In summer 
it is often the custom of dairy-maids to 
leave buckets full of water standing under 
the “leads” or elsewhere out of the way, 
or a milk-pan is left with water in it, to 
purify the atmosphere. Water, it is well 
known, has a remarkable power of prevent- 
ing the air from going “dead” as it were. 
A model dairy should have a small foun- 
tain in some convenient position, with a 
jet constantly playing. The state of the 
atmosphere has the most powerful effect 
upon the contents of the dairy, especially 
during times of electrical tension. 
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To the right of the dairy is the brew- 
house, row rarely used for the purpose im- 
plied in its name, though the tubs, and 
coolers, and other “ plant” necessary for 
the process are still preserved. Here 
there is a large copper also; and the oven 
often opens on to the brewhouse. In this 
place the men have their meais. Next to 
it is the wood-house used for the storage 
of the wood required for immediate use, 
and which must be dry; and beyond that 
the kitchen where the fire is still upon the 
hearth, though coal is mixed with the logs 
and faggots. Along the whole length of 
this side of the house there is a paved or 
pitched courtyard enclosed by a low brick 
wall, with one or two gates opening 
upon the paths which lead to the rickyards 
and the stalls. The buttermilk and refuse 
from the dairy runs bya channel cut in the 
stone across the court into a vault or well 
sunk in the ground, from whence it is 
dipped for the pigs. The vault is closed 
at the mouth by a heavy wooden lid. 
There is a well and pump for water here; 
sometimes with a windlass when the well 
is deep. If the water be low or out of 
condition it is fetched in yokes from the 
nearest running stream. The acid or 
“eating” power of the buttermilk, etc., 
may be noted in the stones, which in many 
places are scooped or hollowed out. A 
portion of the court is roofed in and is 
called the “skilling.” It is merely cov- 
ered in without walls, the roof supported 
upon oaken posts. Under this the buck- 
ets are placed to dry after being cleaned, 
and here the churn may often be seen. A 
separate staircase, rising from the dairy, 
gives access to the cheese-loft. It is an 
immense apartment, reaching from one 
end of the house to the other, and as lofty 
as the roof will permit, for it is not ceiled. 
The windows are like those of the dairy. 


Down the centre are long double shelves | 
sustained upon strong upright beams, tier | 


upon tier from the floor as high as the 
arms can conveniently reach. 
shelves the cheese is stored, each lying 
upon its side: and, as no two cheeses are 
placed one upon the other until quite ready 


for eating, a ton or two occupies a consic- | 


erable space while in process of drying. 
They are also placed in rows upon the 
flcor, which is made exceptionally strong, 
and supported upon great beams to bear 
the weight. The scales used to be hung 


from a beam overhead, and consisted ot 
an iron bar, at each end of which a square | 
board was slung with ropes —one board 
to pile up the cheese on, and the other for 
the counterpoise of weights. 


These rude 


Upon these | 
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and primitive scales are now generally 
superseded by modern and more accurate 
instruments, weighing to a much smaller 
fraction. Stone half-hundredweights and 
stone quarters were in common use not 
long since. A cheese-loft, when full, is a 
noble sight of its kind, and represents no 
little labor and skill. When sold, the 
cheese is carefully packed in the cart with 
straw to prevent its being injured. The 
oilor grease from the cheese gradually 
works its way into the shelves and floor, 
and even into the staircase, till the wood- 
work seems saturated with it. Rats and 
mice are the pests of the loft; and so 
great is their passion for cheese that 
neither cats, traps, nor poison can wholly 
repress these invaders, against whom un- 
ceasing war is waged. The starlings — 
who, if the roof be of thatch, as it is in 
many farmhouses, make their nests in it — 
occasionally carry their holes right 
through, and are unmercifully extermi- 
nated when they venture within reach, or 
they would quickly let the rain and the 
daylight in. 

As the dairy and offices face the north, 
so the front of the house —the portion 
used for domestic purposes — has a south- 
ern aspect which experience has proved to 
be healthy. But at the same time, despite 
its compactness and general convenience, 
there are many defects in the building — 
defects chiefly of a sanitary character. It 
is very doubttul if there are any drains at 
all. Even though the soil be naturally 
dry, the ground flooris almost always cold 
and damp. The stone flags are them- 
selves cold enough, and are often placed 
upon the bare earth. The threshold is on 
a level with the ground outside, and some- 
times a step lower, and in wet weather the 
water penetrates to the hall. There is an- 
other disadvantage. If the door be left 
open, which it usually is, frogs, toads, and 
creeping things generally, sometimes make 
their way in though ruthlessly swept out 
}again; and an occasional snake from 
| the long grass at the very door is an un- 
| pleasant, though perfectly harmless, visitor. 
| The floor should be raised a foot or so 
above the level of the earth, and some 
provision made against the damp by a 
layer of concrete or something of the kind. 
If not, even if boards be substituted for 
the flags, they will soon decay. It often 
happens that farmhouses upon meadow 
|land are situated on low ground, which 
in winter is saturated with water which 
stands in the furrows, and makes the foot- 
paths leading to the house impassable 
except to water-tight boots. This must, 
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and undoubtedly does, affect the health 
of the inmates, and hence probably the 
prevalence of rheumatism. The site upon 
which the house stands should be so 
drained as to carry off the water. Some 
soils contract to an appreciable extent in a 
continuance of drought, and expand in an 
equal degree with wet—a fact apparent 
to any one who walks across a field where 
the soil is clay in 4 dry time, when the 
deep, wide cracks cannot be overlooked. 
Alternate swelling and contraction of the 
earth under the foundations of a house 
produce a partial dislocation of the brick- 
work, and hence it is common enough to 
see cracks running up the walls. Had 
the site been properly drained, and the 
earth consequently always dry, this would 
not have happened; and it is a matter of 
consideration for the landlord, who in time 
may find it necessary to shore up a wall 
with a buttress. The great difference in 
the temperature of a drained soil and an 
undrained one has often been observed, 
amounting sometimes to as much as twenty 
degrees —a serious matter where health 
is concerned. A foolish custom was ob- 
served in the building of many old farm- 
houses, 2.¢., of carrying beams of wood 
across the chimney —a practice that has 
led to disastrous fires. The soot accumu- 
lates. These huge cavernous’ chimneys 
are rarely swept, and at last catch alight 
and smoulder for many days: presently 
fire breaks out in the middle of a room 
under which the beam passes. 

Houses erected in blocks or in towns 
do not encounter the full force of the 
storms of winter to the same degree as a 
solitary farmhouse, standing a quarter or 
half a mile from any other dwelling. This 
is the reason why the old farmers planted 
elm-trees and encouraged the growth of 
thick hawthorn hedges close to the home- 
stead. The north-east and the south-west 
are the quarters from whence most is to 
be dreaded: the north-east for the bitter 
wind which sweeps along and grows colder 
from the damp, wet meadows it passes 
over; and the south-west for the driving 
rain, lasting sometimes for days and weeks 
together. Trees and hedges break the 
force of the gales, and in summer shelter 
from the glaring sun. 

The architectural arrangement of the 
farmhouse just described gives almost per- 
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fect privacy. Except visitors no one 
comes to the front door or passes unpleas- 
antly close to the windows. Laborers and 
others all go to the courtyard at the back. 
The other plans upon which farmsteads 
are built are far from affording similar 
privacy. There are some which, in fact, 
are nothing but an enlarged and some- 
what elongated cottage, with the dwell- 
ing-rooms at one end and the dairy and 
offices at the other, and the bedrooms 
over both. Everybody and everything 
brought to or taken from the place has to 
pass before the dwelling-room windows — 
a most unpleasant arraugement. Another 
style is square, with low stone walls white- 
washed, and thatched roof of immense 
height. Against it is a lean-to, the eaves 
of the roof of which are hardly three feet 
from the ground. So high-pitched a roof 
necessitates the employment of a great 
amount of woodwork, and the upper 
rooms have sloping ceilings. They may 
look picturesque from a distance, but are 
inconvenient and uncouth within, and ad- 
mirably calculated for burning. A some- 
what superior description is built in the 
shape of a carpenter’s “square.” The 
dwelling-rooms form, as it were, one house, 
and the offices, dairy, and cheese-loft are 
added on at one end at right angles. The 
courtyard is in the triangular space be- 
tween. For some things this is a con- 
venient arrangement; but there still re- 
mains the disagreeableness of the noise, 
and, at times, strong odors from the court- 
yard under the windows of the dwelling- 
house. Nearly all farmsteads have awk- 
wardly low ceilings, which in a town 
would cause a close atmosphere, but are 
not so injurious in the open country with 
doors constantly ajar. In erecting a mod- 
ern house this defect would, of course, be 
avoided. The great thickness of the 
walls is sometimes a deception; for in 
pulling down old buildings it is occasion- 
ally found that the interior of the wall is 
nothing but loose broken stones and 
bricks enclosed or rammed in between 
two walls. The staircases are generally 
one of the worst features of the old houses, 
being between a wall and a partition — 
narrow, dark, steep, and awkwardly placed, 
and without windows or handrails. These 
houses were obviously built for a people 
living much out of doors. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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SHorRTLY after the appearance of Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s work on glaciers, the Bologna professor, 
Bianconi, observed that, while Tyndall’s ex- 
periments certainly prove that rapid changes 
of form in ice are due to crushing and to 
regelation, they do not prove at all that ice is 
devoid of a small degree of plasticity, which 
degree might be sufficient to explain the plas- 
ticity of glaciers. He undertook, therefore, a 
series of experiments (described and published 
in 1871 in the A/em. of the Acad. of Bologna, 
3rd ser., vol, i.) on planks and bars of ice sub- 
mitted to bending and torsion. The bending 
of ice-planks having been afterwards the sub- 
ject of researches of Messrs. Mathews, Mose- 
ley, Tyndail, and Heim, it will suffice to say 
that Prof. Bianconi, making his experiments 
at higher temperatures (from plus 1° to plus 5° 
Cels.), observed a still greater plasticity of the 
ice than that obtained by the experiments 
made in England and Germany at lower tem- 
peratures, These experiments proved that 
slow changes of form of the ice may go on 
without any crushing and regelation, and that 
ice enjoys a certain degree of plasticity not- 
withstanding its brittleness ; the ice-plank can, 
indeed, be shattered to pieces, during its bend- 
ing, by the slightest shock. Now, Prof. Bian- 
coni gives in the Journal de Physique for 
October the results of his further experiments 
on ice, much like those of Heim, or, yet more, 
those of M. Tresca on the puncheoning of 
metals. Granite pebbles and iron plates are 
slowly pressed into ice at the same tempera- 
tures, and not only do they penetrate into it as 
they would penetrate into a fluid or semi- 
fluid, but also the particles of ice are laterally 
repulsed from beneath the intruding body, 
and form around it-a rising fringe. More- 
over, when a flat piece of iron is pressed into 
the ice, the fringe rising around it expands 
laterally upon the borders of the piece, and 
tends thus, as in fluids, to fill up the cavity 
made by the body driven in. These experi- 
ments tend thus greatly to illustrate the plas- 
ticity of ice; but it would be very desirable 
that M. Bianconi, if he continues his re- 
searches, should accompany them by some 
measurements (as has already been done by M. 
Heim) in order to obtain numerical values of 
the plasticity of ice under various circum- 
stances. Nature. 


WE have to announce with great regret the 
death of another martyr toscience. Ina letter, 
dated September 15, the Rev. S. McFarlane 
writes from Somerset, Cape York: “ We have 
just heard of the massacre of Dr. James and 
his partner, a Swede, at Yule Island by the 
natives of New Guinea. They had gone in 
their large boat to the east side of Hall Sound 
to shoot birds of paradise, when they were 
attacked by three canoes, and both white men 
were killed. The native crew managed to get 


away in the boat, and brought the sad news 
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here.” Dr. James was a young American who 
had been collecting objects of natural history 
in Yule Island and on the opposite shores of 
New Guinea. His first collections arrived in 
this country about a fortnight ago, having 
been sent over by his friend, Dr. Alfred 
Roberts, of Sydney, to whose liberality the 
expedition was greatly indebted. The excel- 
lent way in which the specimens are preserved 
and the careful notes given by the collector 
show that Dr. James was enthusiastic in his 
work, and it is melancholy to think that so 
promising a scientific career has been thus 
prematurely cut short. A description of the 
collection of birds formed by the late traveller 
will be given by Mr. Bowdler Sharpe at an 


‘early meeting of the Linnean Society, in con- 


tinuation of the articles on the avifauna of 
New Guinea, commenced during the last ses- 
sion of the society. Nature. 


SCINTILLATION OF THE STARS. — M. Mon- 
tigny has continued his researches on this sub- 
ject with especial reference to the influence 
of the approach of rain on the twinkling of 
the stars. Eighteen hundred observations re- 
ferring to seventy stars have been discussed, 
two hundred and thirty nights having been 
devoted to this work with the scintillometer, 
already described in these columns. ‘The con- 
clusions at which M. Montigny arrives are as 
follows:—1. At all times of the year the 
scintillation is more marked under the in- 
fluence of rain. 2. Under all circumstances 
it is more marked in winter than in summer, 
and also in spring than in autumn for wet 
weather ; in dry weather the spring and au- 
tumn are nearly equal in this respect. 3 
Scintillation varies with the atmospheric re- 
fraction. 4. The approach of rain, and espec- 
ially its continuance, affect the intensity of 
scintillation. 5. The amount of rain is always 
greater on the second of two days than on the 
first, but it is less in winter than in summer, 
and the more marked scintillation in winter 
results, therefore, from the increased density 
of the air due to the low temperature and high 
barometer. Similar conclusions are arrived 
at by grouping together the observations ac- 
cording to the intensity of scintillation, eighty- 
six per cent. of the days with very marked 
scintillation being under the influence of rain. 
The twinkling of the stars appears also to be 
very marked in windy weather, and strong 
scintillation is a sign of an approaching storm, 
the colors being more decided in the case of 
rain, and accompanied by irregularities in the 
image. It is to be remarked that this is the 
case notwithstanding the fall in the barometer 
corresponding to a decrease in the density of 
the air, which would naturally diminish the 
scintillation. As might be expected, the alti- 
tude at which twinkling first becomes sensible 
is increased by the approach of rain. 
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